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v™ vim 



TJIUIMfl cim «atlI*fl5tlT33j5j?l'! 
TUY1 ®cil SUIIfttJ ladteeil 

^nnvlvinum^nifin^n?!! Idfi^ej^QutQdn "mlwmligiuititu 

vtu<3^Qfi??w^fi>avinum^mfin^nT!jT,Q«nvifiJiL^ri'am^W'a flnwwifiiAisuvi 
dn "mjMiirrugi vugirnrMmdir hbuu fltfuwfnsjflfij iso iIusq iw 
ifl uts n n e) Hvl S ws t is mj jb sj Pin jj a ru im 

wwff" ff>initnlriyiiflsfni«ia^nt]« MfiMuniflTOjgFhflwf ?Qwfvaflan ,i n?a 
uBpi wiflnin ywTnQlviaita^mw'n-JiJfSiviPi Iflpmjjff AQimTiMwrnn 

liJiJ?£?jnflllMin0iJ?£tM'u wun'pi'UL'a^ uaswlm 

m\m fl€vwn?niJflfi1!finn«Hnnvhm^nflaifn' i m?f mii^U 
wntuunn?<«wjJWMiM«!lfiWh5n«iinQpifilil 

ifo«jpm)ji,pn?Mm , 'VJ$-5 



umflurou 

atuaunsj lefm^www vnaw^aduyiihu fia "ua^ilu" fa 
ifluflavtaai^fl'alilluyiu lujiu^pnnwjnwuwu^'ffialiJQ^mafi^ 
twifiuilniln 8 ] ua^Sul^iwu^mid^isa aaaraitfiifau wjjiwu^a 

Urn uQ^Maujfi^ii too 9 luailn^/imanai^iffiyCtiish wu 
iflwTamffivijjisvi^syiiT.w^vifiwT.Tf na^sfiijwviiw^aimijsiwn 
ust;i'ua'3^nniBa^nU'iatjlufitut;ift'5T^ftif(9T! (vmna<fl?fni=na>3rit)w) 

uuiwns ^nei^w^wi'iMa "immmmmuwm" ynvhtih 

Ivmimsiffrnqu maiwriuauiwyim-j rajiwjinalwwtfim?iffwjffiff«T5 

mammQAiraun^u^ai^iJiaLiflvm^ wwnsaEha&a 

wafiiij'jaij'lviqj'yiQEJilfiQnsjiiJay'uiiiJa^fiTa^iffty fruvnliluEjaj^^nu 

niTMua<30u^^^vii!w^aBT53JsiwriluQi7Kv!^aiEJfi'5iJ ho flu 
fhi^nTmeia^Qumei n^^liflilsjl^diifluni^^a^Tuin^^hyBTJjjQB 
fiaaaa^wiaiSniw*Qiiin?jJw^iiJ«iJwTa^i9wM«^fiaQai^iivi'w 
T^riafiinjJi^aviiaTviwaviTOfiQijjqjJvia^jTiujiiJTSjJivi YMiirimua<a 

efTjmiri&nsj i3u^i^fki^Yiui^i^^iM^nj^a™i3j 

igfllvfpfui'i l^'Tui,n9iua<39iui,fluIamf(lum<3f(fi<3f(?'5^ Ivfm^i 

fmjjw^^an^ijJvn^BTJjJvi^iItytyiiiri^fijj mateum'muarm 

Ymiwnwiiaw'u Ivfifluiuriainwuw^fla 

enaftnuivm'usmnjifl'jn llTiwm^wvlmuiftMuir'j nrh 

ijnj Ha lajinasl'mnerasal nVhlimli 



mxmvajfiruursrii (il. a rimh) ^ 

inwmifimauwns u ifimiluihjrin"mTOJ fralmi^Wiwei'm 
mmTu mils il ^ prawTraTJEJ en.iby a-winn-mi fi^Twm&jimjjfraOTj 
maTuvi <* mora to dm© ^fiMnjjfi^jjria^l^aauqjn^^^jj'wifluidjJViwia 
m^ u^nlmrMri ai^il if! mnuuu 

eiaaji ^?^nMnQa^nqi^viwfl^Qn^^aMliiiilai2winwa^nq»Wa 
fiadl Buddhist Economics Tw^alvui^iraiMaNUllcril J.B. Dhammavijaya 
(w.fl. fkm'fcj) uaiNaunnmiriwwmjiil&j-a iiei^eiulmmrnNl^aawira 
f^mN^uvnrau?nWwra'uil iscfmcf mmiluatfimin atria niiammina 
Mnqmian<s™vnnnu ^un?^^m^n??5jniiianan»Tuu^^«i^'iia'WJj'wyi-3E : (a^ 
vnnarmfM^ifiainuiliariemil ia<fmeii 

Inlnuuu Mr. Bruce Evans tfnaMl,?maEJ UfC Mr. Jourdan Arenson 
mamimu fwursaann^vafa-j Buddhist Economics mauramuavntmsj 
l'i'ULfi?»|n^flSlwTULc ; l3ja'u s t]a^wL^iJi^^^y ^Imiaawyn^anaviu^a 
Buddhist Economics uu I^&jlmQjjnuiaafmiJfiiuavnin^(?iawnnwa^wia^w 
iwmm <f iil&a luviu^a sr m wmmmimMmmmmiumftmQmmnu 

&Q4m^\mrimwv\'M&Q <t Iffamu 3-Jl^lfl Buddhist Economics 
allium vnw^awramw mimmaw&a Traaamim^ummmfimaiJ^hefa™ 
Ina" (a^a^fiuvn wtf. mm) ii^ailaumam^ikflwranniri Harvard 
University wlflllTaaialumillxifJJriWinmTKi University of California at 
Berkeley mail 1981 llla>3 "Foundations of Buddhist Social Ethics" YlHm 
W^uaUJ%™aunlllW3Jmfiu Introduction liawu^a Ethics, Wealth and 
Salvation (fwrnwaiM-jleia University of South Carolina Press lull 1990) 

NcMiulviaJu wTJurjjJvwffawtrhifiu 2 nd edition TOWiIa&ffiaiJiajfia 
Buddhist Economics ueufmfaia^llb'l A Middle Way for the market 
place iia^^fiu^vitBTJSJM^aauqjn^^jj^iwyimiluTOnfi^il lacfmni 

fueiauu^H Buddhist Economics to vWJll wMavnraiiasirhriil 
vnnalmflmaVTOaiilJ 1 st edition fbvKUJLI 2 nd edition muavniwmfijj 

eiaa-Ji munfww Fischer Media lmaa?jjuleiri>3vm^afnwiiaa?£meijj 

VlUajJima fwrfluil 1999 ffim Buddhistische Okonomie LHJaTflEJ Dr. Mirko Fryba 



>3 IfnUffnOTIUinYIYlB 

llnngTlnla^nn Buddhist Economics UUia^ («Ljil 2 nd edition) W^uriVWIN 
M(OTaam™riau fuewnw^a^vwaii^vra vhamlifiaLiiiannU (viralaJ 
vn-a^alaJiiJ^inwau liviu ufl'Ma>raa^nflTiJjr™a^um) iiawsnajjiftoiam-mn 
li%j™u^aMMlu Top Seller (wtinramwami) iiflmamtmsflawraflan 

fmjjuJaEJUinJa-a^nwqj m ma tm.^i. fafeen wi?yin?y^ia^iluiil^ 
ueiuvmfijj fflswjjfnammwm aifiiiljjiAnnylny fwwrafi ni TfltwtiJiii 
ukmuluiuaielmfiaj uasLii EJUfliumajwarh ej lCvi "iivmi?i» vranmiYnklira 
iJ^m^a^ffii^flnffmiLUQwyra (iffii^flnfffiwfofajjj'i)" vinlvfviu-a^a vnn etlvi ejvi 
^^^^umuaviiJJinn^iftiJiJLLiJEiJiiwia^nriU'Lljj u^nlmnmiua^mj 
Buddhist Economics %1JiJ 2 nd edition am^l^lLPlEJ 

ywluviiX^afa mmmwrnum mfiimi-i^flimiHfiw^fiidmuuwm 

Ivijju (vi ®'/iffl(fa:^)lli6aIam?filuiiJ^i , wjJW3Jianuay TmavraWhtJ "ijvimip1»" 
rwfirmri nenuvm-iia immfiimiuuiwm uas Buddhist 

Economics iia-aw^EJUwa SviaiEjamj wmuavn^nnuaLilmi^nu 

iiavin?mjJiihT,w ifiimmmiuuivim \iwmvdimvi\mm raaimri 

lJimir>HVmfi JjlumwyiNravi nl (isdtem) liasm-JW (fi stflscfGta;) ftou Buddhist 
Economics l2miiill,03-J 1 st edition YIUiIaUiej J.B. Dhammavijaya (lacfmcf) 

Wsmmaau^myvijlaiyfmi too il f^ua^Cufeeiawfien'n 

flQ&JfiTnJQTF I^EJl]ll^rnJJV11ulvilfluBT53JJJ>3f1S^'Uliai Tiaamswi 

W??jJiifiKfm3J^ maNmjnmvtanmidiiAnmiyilifjm efeifu 
wjswTWjjfinnfmu (il. a. xJomlm) 

a<t minimis isd!<ta 



fmum 



to. T,3JL3 , ufl«f^nnsfEjfiff3j u.wUi'WtattifiWN ©o 

en. 'atnni.fl'UQyitnflneiFif yMvil^nsu^lw'ihsafl'u ©b 
sr. ^n^FiQiij#iisufi£jQniiFiQnijmlslufiffmnS'ii , a^ij'4Mir faar 

n. frra&Mrrn lab 

II. m-aljflnfl men 

<f\. <r\u Us^rmyruTU mc± 

j. nmiMU-rnrhjwa md 

q. ffuT5iti-finuEJ3jmIn?i m<^ 

ft. miN991 sTm 



UTMlflU bo 

viahfm , iflTlilin<aiksfm tia^ iflfttjflnacnliruQwvifi bo 

6). nnjultn^iliQtJiIujryn b© 

la. IjJlClUPllllUUPlU-ljJlllUPimUUyfiU bb 

sn. ima-jm^lfl'UlJs'CtJ bc^ 

<r. $B(^l^niJfi??^ni^i)^im£f <ni<r 



c*3 q 



(fnTlJWNIWWYl o<f - lisdrcrc) 



Ifl^gtfltfGlluUIWYIfi* 



ifl^jfnefemmiTAiYis 

tut! vin^RwsJswnii^iM^flWfl'JiJnjntinWfinnjj/inri 
dn immpiimhuwnti 

Y/YieuuiSshUh ifluld'Ufwm'h 

Fhflwf Li , nnHnnM-nmi , w-j^n?iPifLLiJijpi^'TUPin LNfmrnvawfu 

ih|nmEr53j ImwfifiTna'ifjfim rfis Cl Tia-affmeirwjy m.fan awirntu 
ru vtaih»BWiln mrcvim&JBmifM?n viTwnwurii nwj. tuvjeyi gc £jui™ Wen® 



mum, t\wzminmi\.flm°ifli^$m™m nennvtarwn 

nfsiiFiQniJ^OTfi>3iFlf^Fln^i^fi^^Q , ui?in , um'a>3 

uuQVjvifi'w nan^^s;wuiiQ««vn^vjvifiijn'3fi!i'i'3v!iflnjjnH 

dn un^J B.iflrl.^wmnfif (E.F. Schumacher) IfffiwvnHWflflflfln 
jjnLajJWU«a mq'i Sma// /s Beautiful SwiiiJmflwniritymi?! 

IwHMflflWiljil UYlUlkfifilJYlYi sr KwMQI "Buddhist 
Economics" mJadn iflfWPhs^finQ^vifi 

vn^ifiLdjJu LiattflmwnnjyiFnnjJiJYm l^nH^iu 
snuQUJjnnyf^lu^^fyBBnua^^^'f < upinm^^Tnjj?iiilsluL?'a^ 
YjYififlnfmnnniAYiinflQireMniJifirajfismjin "wuuTTi'n'U'jiaj'un'B? 
mfluwCtailnif'flmB^vrCh IwinsriyhHin^Qn^ulswyifi- 



□ 



ww^fiiajjCi5iit«LwiJvi«Qn}Ji?^i«?wpin«wfiinQ^vifiuii lias 

wffiiHntj5» i n«nfiiii'3V||viflii fijjjgjjv«<avidn unnifl^iruuiYiein- 
nntLL&tt^uunntm^i itiMZQUtm IfonM^prnwrniinim 

fiQnufimQzwdjjijnT.UQYitinnnftiniinri'ha'i 
scnfi^rinnMHnyiiiiQfiQ'iJJhPimilMiJMlflMnilfi^vin'jffii'lwji 

ftiiinifliiiJ?nn{]nn?njwifiiirTii4«wiiliiiJ?sivifins'5iinn 

fid nn^^nmsfsiivisihnnfii'a^^yiefiffjjt^tJ'iAi^n^ 
Buddhist economics wffnqvifiiflftt^nflwftfu innfisuiflnviiMM 
Nffflumfu jjwpiuiiwnjsfimidniflii^fflvwliifi?ti#s cr lJjsnn? 
as viniffiuvft] ufcs mm 



□ 



'jjjnmafnflmQn mi^BQfiTn^BWQvpfiuu m<h 
ilf^fiBiiBtj'fiBviiM mftiiinmmss °Muikdn nmatMiimifiij Tu 
iflfi^jjijnBn?Qcviiflufi^»fiJ«nflij^fiMwliiJj??«v'ffi'3ri^3niifi'3 
UmV||VlB nilflwdnsSifaNJJftamttindn Buddhist economics flfl 
iFifw^pn^pifDmvjvifi eruvi^fi^wifjjw'U'iifl^vi'Tu^jj'iinflf 

ifluBtin^lf wBuufnwajmvisstNlsJigpirifl'u ssuflwhiftMAtfiui 

viwlwliiuvnu Lm'iflmlfB^fnQmnflfulua&jwYifirna 

lll'Uflti'u'l? IMHJJfl^JQ'n 

SjjEJwu^T.uvjvifinnfl iiJBmrwvim^n^vwm^usJB?] 

L^B^Bn^vin^n^BBntiJ ifluwJjFmjjmBiJ dfluvifmmnKTWfivl 

fnurt WBfjvmtrmBBn'liJ mo fani! niSltiQniJ?»jnw <r^o 
rftaiuw? 

iflBifim^iflB^BTV^ TjmmB^Bnv^fl^QnwuijnB^f^B^^ 



□ 



Si^Mwi^vpmsnim LflflstiJMfHstiJ?0AUAm0mYhi3uA , u 

Linvntjlil iim^Pifldn w! Lnssvfafi??3jri'a , u wflvrnQrifmlms 
pin9>3L , innflflnL« , uvn>jiTin 1 liJ , L , uiJn lilvmoQii^tiii \uv\m 

nmjliJLhuriBwfatfhillmQen irwlilifafimii«£ivuPi?jQ 

m^in^mfqjl^im niJiwn^til^msVim'afm 

Lwrnii s^fnvinfunH'unEJPi'ULffijlsdn'UL^ri'a'u 

L^'a^uL'Sfijls^udnu'anvinfL'ltJijf'atjSjj^ijntjlsmLl'T 

t^mMwft mfl , U'a' , udniJi , ra^Qi34jJs3viJjntjl < uni?^ < uyn^^i'av3 



□ 



ft-zmzwmu iualwsvm<vn>aim ms/ini^wmfluvi'va'liJflQeiri 

wflijviNWpiiis>ifl'iMn?li3fpiufiqjls! ! ijiJ?svinii 

wf^yifimldiyi^njyifnii ntwnwvrusjnnffliiw^iiri'Wfs 

^emviihwi^^feHn pumqnmimim^'uh minimi 
innmnum lufaziuiMBtmT.tiiinvk LinnizUiflnuntni'Jhh'ln 
uaQwrcfumiRfflriB'liJdn limm ilwi hm lA-urni 

unnniivlifliiiJMJijii 

ilfitKWMYitnniJ/nyiwh'Wftfo snHtusvTQliJiifi'Jifiwj- 

hfjww uw'wfmitasiitiH'wliJritm liflltfifliuMMfMjYfoYi'ssw 



□ 



U89ini7i 



ifl-aT^meffl-aim^AaflrmnTajj 



luifastfuCi Immni.'Ennsnffjjyn^i.^f^jns'a'anjJTW'snfainpi'n^ 
inn t^i^iL^QsnnnsnffjjIiTul'u ] ^wra"ui?m lu^in^yitn- 
nnflinulu 5 ] 

ilmndnifli/liJpnmiim'a^ specialization m mm 
^ninrymfl»l , uyn>mnnn? wflfmm^QfnnJi^m^ilh'u t-i 

mn^iinl'u lunnf'ffonmnnsnff'WM^uira \,f\mn- 

QslsnmiJM^wfT n^rwsniwilmNiJmQ flmM'mfmQnimn 
nnwa^m^irhuu 

^s^5'alm'^yf^ < u^'a^^ylfi^^^) < u^Lfl•U'a£i^^t1 , ? 



iiEjnTuwpmQ^nnn^mfwKnu'a'U ] lumi'uriilEyvin'awu'uu-tf 

rn^sjwtuniflunsnffSJBtinwu^vliJnng'L'u^pisj ufofl-u 
nsnffjjvlLi] , uL!fl^Tifl^L«f»5ns , l«Li , ii , ufl , u ImNTiwiflwjifhuu 
nnf!sj»Euni3 , unnfBn'3^H« , u3jnflflTifl^ wzm\m^m^\m^u 
iiwluQ«niSuQffiifiiflunnnvijJwii^iiinnWiifl^iiuiw^ii , liJ^Qti 

mjR'nutJ3JTiB^^R3j«Qtj Twtivi'i'ifiiivissTtJimj'iiliiiii'iij'nss 

^RWifluLPiffl^wflLflnflnutJjj'liJ'lTri'uvin^L^fU'ijns 
fnsssnfuflflri QsnifTwwtumifi^ijfMin WBfhrm mejm 

yin^tln£jnni , L5'a^nflL?'a^i?i''a^sn?aim'n sswuttJiJnEJflein^ 
li^fimnijrm'femanCi mm^flQf'flQijravilBlw'BdnVta lot 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^ 

Specialization w?BFmwflnun^mFmT,UQYimnn?Lwnt 
twliJlmAqnijjIsviinmfiiJ nsmfls nn^inJJfisnmmltwitn- 

ffninnnwii«iifiijniniifMnQifMli3fS rinuufl^flmSumhvi 
L3jfi?j , aijfiin'U'a£in>3UiL«Q ftaflnmynfiLfosifemij^fllvi 



□ 



s) ifru^fntremmTwyis 

rmv^jjjnmflfifljflin lumfl^jJwnfn^Qnilufl^mJfsnfiiJ 

ednwm^awffAJj'EhaA <z nm^mm^^mw Buddhist 
economics m^MwnLn'afu^Nfl^^nwviJjn£JU^Pi''aliJlni?i' f 3£j m 

firin^Mwluijjj«nfi4ifiJj!JTifliJM«ntifiti'i'iiifi'i'3ti?Qnviqrinfi'ivi 
^amflqj^^BWFilpi M < uyn^ < wyifi^n^"UTu < unliliij'antQQ'n £i 
fMmJrcnfliJtvj er lJrcrmifounu 

/o. ImiluamgmfiQwniw udliHatwwtiiw 

•sinmsTJjjjnn^fmiiflt] 

^iflufi^»fiJ?OTflijflrin4wii^iifl4nn?«niiiiilQniifl^jJi{iwiiii t\ 
w^wufinmflmjirhBmVta 

travnliJ Lfnnwfl^LMurTufpiLS'UflEiLiaQdnLffl^sftJfiffjj 



mid^Qnwviwn!J^ni%i?i''aL!'a^L^i , M'jn r 5iLil'U'a£Jn^3jnri 

ffnrf'B^fi'ulaJiJaapimj jfoflwUiiJafiRmi ijfafyriEJSJ'in u 
mfami^jjEj iJmwh yhlnmn^nn^jrmwnn n«fi«n?svh5Qnm? 
hwiinajJUii^ljJiJafiw/iti mml^ii vtafinw?tm«*Vitf'Vjihij 
pm*| ssliinaVlilwrm Ijinanlila^vm hiinfnsssljJn^niSu 

T,unn?fatJ«mf£ifmwfldnVlun^mvH nwuXm^mn 
ifluwftiJysfeiiiliifi'jfjjfitin^injJUJWinjJViiQtiii^ fifl'vs'ssijiAMU 
nfswQ'nijn^vI'lsJwfl^JjR'uiniJpnnlw wfnsT/TffiftafWflQnwflflriiPitf 

Imlki^B^nmfjB^travn'liJ fhwmdB>ufluAu£taniJ£iii 
^•iftum^mtiz^uiummim Liasnn?HBiJn?runlmiJli'Eu 

Iwn^^fnwwBTuyn^ij WBAnmmmtl) ifourrasN 



□ 



'Envm niul^tifljJwnl^'lu'MUJJiwn wBlmhl^l^ih^ 
iwflPiui^EJ^ii/nviuaQ ni^^immHsn^imiJli^twm 

fiviflnnwliivi'i'JUN'jniivinWnnyHanapia'JMffli^fljJiSti'liJSTi 

vfaflnmwmm1iifmn<H0£nmA VhnnfluiifliJL'iinnT'u 
HTMfifinliJ T«tiiJ«fijJiJii3iiA'ivif<'5 l liJintinn'5iJ?sivifi mmss 

flsfamn&jm Rflfnsst^tyilitjpi9n«mfRmntj , L , uw , n'aiJ?smrt 
iffanutfivtasdhiJrciYirt 

n'fl^nviifiiiiirili^ii'u isjfmifisrhlusnjijmm^mjialf n 
fmsninHnnfflniflfnfnmflulmflf'liJ ifouAQn«ii!uuiri1ifaifl<a 
nti/em tpitjT.TRfiLLii^miUBnti.iJij vhltfmmMualiHila^QiiJ 

miPiiaru-afumii nduQi Hwusn>3ikilulim< shyiiiM 
mAuvn>n0?wfftai,ffa fld^mil'UFru tlnvmfl^lkvmimrru uri 
vm^iaf'U'anuiiii ijn^^l < umfni,^fw-j^n?ii?ifnljj1iliL™ul'!ili f 3£j e dn 

luvmpmiJfayifl usi^isnn^iJfnviflffaanvmnjjflna'l'u 
iJf^mpi , ii'Q>3i?i , uL , iin3jnTin£jl , uiJf^Lvi^^'a£j^ , un nrnwiSueaipifnej 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) 

^miJifwiJiJfnnrini'EuiJfsi.YiPi 

•Dfliuwn n^uiJafMfl'Vfejwiri LAnwniJQnifnlucRwi'u yhHlu 
Aniiwlu Fmnwnnuff^uflnvfawljjsnifl'u iiasuvMtflej'Umi.S'u 

nulaim iwejQwwnnJaem 

rinuiiJJiitMflUYiiiflijflQAVi flfiUflQ^nus yhMw'smllftefna 
LfnliJHiJf^EJTi'u ifnnaiiinvnuusnnanmfifi 

iivwfaEiUisniflu fatiUimnttu'itvjqiujnri ifnAQiijMiflmn 
ifluifiwrTyMi mirMmitiitnjjn 

liinliiJW'utiinjJiM iflumhm inn Win «w« i«Stj?ntj uwluvn^ 

inwgns iflfsufowQifMfijjjj'iusiiii iHwjnsuMinn/iiiti m 
nnsffniifMiJftJiYirtfiwIeHiJfoiiJiin'li] 

?ri«fRuviu>3'u>3ffiW'ai,m'afl e H^ H^uuu-STutmaLQnwwiiflTU rh 



LLPi'finLwu^ulyitJiI^fnjj'am'aflftC viniifl^tiJii'TUUflnig 
<iro% £nsssnfjm1m , in*m'a uniSuif^'Ji^pinuujJiwwfiumi 

v\u m\mwmtium\MW\if\v, ijn<viw wulw tvinlf M?©nn 
liJnfjmTnjn w'alfcuuw'aud^ irifu«mjj?rm^iMiTUi>fi?£)t'Ll 
mm uaQfhnnHmfliffyin^wfifltffljjnn ^fn^f^^i^unnnd 

ifB^R , nuywBQ«i« ,, uB'3^nrlfl , M , un!iflPinu lu&wj'lYimri 

itfnhJignn?iiflwifim<aFhifo fao unn we ©oo unn i^tiliJliSf 

Tufa BQPiUMnigrlj'ljJtifiJJiStifiii fao unn wb ©oo unn 

jnusjjwijhjjm siMniAwuTmfiiMmwninujjnriJjnt] wluuu 

anwtu^pilswffi^tuRTm^sn'LsLiiJiJu jJHflw'tiiflJMjTfa 
ifluflthwin ^ljn^^iiniHntjjr'in^nfnsTiinTii'if'iJjnujfi'j'lviti 
lsblIillIq liB^BBrm wiadn vm^vrnVliha?] ABunikyvn 
mwjfns'bJFiri mi^dnwnLSB^nMuru^fllsii^n^ni'™ 
uiJflnlMwviljJLPiyisfimuiJijCiuaQw«T I }Jm4ljj|ssunfidn'3tf 



□ 



wal'UYm iflwjins ifluamnn 

rhmflAQiwtjJi.fitafiB MWPiFifVifinujfltf inwwgnflvfumij'^ajj 

im fiun^nnjn^vinmjliJlflivmmin , u 

iifoftmdnliJtifi mimiflfVifi'infl ATUjminflSViflifid "Lu 
i«nsjnnu iflutnmffliJijnifhnuliu wlu flQtjmffejttiun iflwru 

luwiunfMin finmeM'iiM'NWQd jjMiJjflnjjnttiuffljj 
unls anufl^fnlpifPifVifin smufuCiflQ'iajfl'iaTflfl utm wis 

fmnfMiiravi'ss&j ^n^fiwnmiiSti««H'3tii ! mijjJivivi'M'iu 
injjnna^iwfljjjniiciifl'jiJnJVi laJvi^nviuliJ lufjnrcvMejfijjflasph 
iiwiuviwulfffijj iiYiiwsswflnfoNifnflti'viiflin LLPi'yf^unm- 

pnnw Pierian an fjwai^a^yiirulkjnn'n productivity pmnnfmw 
wawapi fQUVN efficiency flfiflQnjjjJiJreifafimmLluflfl'NJjnn 

anmJanimn vranBtJ AQnjjiiVmtu iimiP^nwnawlsn^naTu 
ilk^a'TUpfn nflwaaupi's productivity vhan^nnfmNwawamlii 
lli ilta^iftjJsniLlimifewwmmn 



□ 



lui^no'n^'a'anliJ irmQniminlhniiCkjiJ pmupmniiCkju 

liMflHfl<ari'vaiJKJiYiflmj ni'Ufitin^iffl^vlLnpi^'ul'uiJftLviPitS^'u 
vwuuim nLfliiLffl^fl^fnmnm^^fijJvlL^pi^BfiniLW 

n. atnmiluimnfnfmf mrilummasiluuiwiilu 

Qiin^tfnpinn ivhvmjjnifamifl'U'u niflu^msj^jwufi 



effwluiw 



&rn nsjjuvi ?fl ftflsrrmi 



dn(%fl'm0WjifhwnnfkfuliJ!in imnsQijj'uifluiiriu lAupTq 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) . 

$mT^£iB^luwnnni^nsn??™Bm^ 
vnn^nnQ s inrm!) < ir| lab ufl'iflmm'mimm^ymnpn^f waiflu 
ni^^^ijfuutnCiu'UQt'ujjvin^^QnjjfiPi^ii'aiitmn'a^'lf 
FmmflwlN ^L2 , ufl , upifn£Jviiin'lmfnflnss^«9n«L«9fl , usnn 
sfjvlnsiTiiiMl^Qti 

Inm'n piui3 , UQViunfn?v!i3'UQvi!J r i« r i«pifjjnfivi«5« i,€jni,i,pi^viQ>i 
pnian mm^rmlQiri 

flTUQOlljJlfl ^rflnHflliiB^iLl'U value-free Ami3u0nai?ifyii,i!l , u 



ft&iz WBitaBi^mnAfUAn 

uwuniPifiiWFln^pififl^ijn^FiuiJflnQn piqihwusq 10?^ fin a pi? 
mSu&flwfinaiafvHi'Upifi value jjnrmflfl iteindniSu value- 
dependent jjnnv!^i?i1uiJ??i?n^3^jjpin«pifvMwanu 

fnaaiuufiutiFmiitffHfmvfHFm FnnjjnfNfmnfMmAiI \,i\v,fF\w, 

ufoWj«nidinmj mwmuiimmmmftm minmum 
fmufovm Immmwmh 

pnnsj'Wfi'LsCinifl'u^tupinB^j'L'u^w'L^TiB^R'u 
mmmmiwmvum ufumniii mtMawwrnlumh 

"uan^nnilu nn?Rflito'h'BS , l?pm-| IwmLflwjffh nifcu 

value-free M?BlflliB««snni 1 JtU» 1 iniJu S^lfllAlliUflfi 

r^fiinwi'n iHwjfnunfljJ^njjnKi'ssifliwvmnhn^nfvi 

iHbUB^IuIMCS SSflflPMfo&lflPl to B£j'n^ FIB 

BnsLfluB^f^snn^ruR'npi'^ ] 

liJ (Kq £J ^ ^ #u (assumptions) ^BlB^nBdn^jpLfluBdn^uu iflii 



□ 



B^luiiiQiStnffiJQVieinfnunf fiflflnjJiffluiftfryuniitMJJijMinfi 
yhviM^iflmjipn^Fif m® niMJtMiifictifijjfijpmjj 
mfvliPifM'jjipnapifs^LS'UQviEjnpnapifwffl'wtjnunsjifl'u 

unliin«niStnmi m'anni-LmilfiJvinii'a^wuM^jl'wtiliw^^ 

mfvisttJ'asjnjfQjJSJflniJTintjnmfLiatnsnffSjamnfl'U'] iifu 

VNvIivi?n^iwwHflPi€i iwmriiJfmQniflfitfjjphaiafUji.neiQ 



□ 



too ifru^fntremmTwyis 

piafiPin?njQ'um?ii^wQnjJifliiw iias^flmsmM'aii'vafl 

F)QniJi4inl^m^Qniinf^iJQ'Uf s iQn3JSf>3vid^fuHn'uuiil'u , a>3fC 
iJ?£nBLm?Jlh£jtf?i£j(^Bfl wal^EJ^uijfEU 

l^niri?njLmam'nlwisiBi^n£j wilu i3JB3JB^mJfsnBiJ«TU 
RmRTLl'nwnm£jQl'B^munQ'nLNVi?BLn , unQ'ni , ^^iJ^i?i < u!J'awf'ii 

wmfluwu 

nfitinnQfltin^riu Lfndwanvn^LPifu-ijpnapifiifl'MWQn 
niwsEifljJutaitauiMfta'lfl nnfiiJjfil^SiiinviPiiiviu w;M 

ifBwymeh^B^Qninwfii^ fifn^sii&QnUfoN 

mB^nVii^vifl^lflimliJ wmml^nLflu^B^B^li^BiJLmii uri 
WBiiiJnSjf s miJWWB s h iwzvi^zmn'tA^mnmim'AmzX'} 
FiBimymflQMn liimrml ^ifluB^nwiinmf'n^Qn'H'aiLSJCi^Qnsjfh 

jniwnsan'iifMFfQiftf upininejaanliJ fnwrmB^ fnmBWQU 



t^'a^lfpTau UYiujjn LLpin^iidpnnuw^i'alswnnf'u 

i ?■ 

ilnn/pi IwVhWnfl'i^ tib«iw mi('taij'u&fljj)nmj 
fkliJlB^nn wnsfltnn^n Bmnufl^Q'ncfojkn'U^ -anlu 

rhvta^j tfoBth^i^ ndriQ ] til mawWimiQi fin™ 
WBPjfUfhpm 3 ] lu^^mflucfonnwui?irif 5 n ffoiflfwgphflpifn 
LfnwnH f^saiKittHii^Bm^ntj 5 ] 

mrn Finn © ns^BU Bn^uvm^n^fBtjyiB^n ©oo ^in^j 

mwilnS W^ANvntil FiuvmaneiflffiiivifMfln © ^n^j bis 



□ 



tola ifru^fntremmTwyis 

llIt ^ , auu( 5 iu^fl'linTPinnviu^nft:?i'E]iJ'ans r 5it:HlnQPinnm£j^ © 
?u uanifn^nu^jfiuvifl^Rnv^ ©oo aiunlfl inwtjJeifijjfiJflQ!] 

ifitniTijfnnjJWJjntnifi^aQniJnfi^m? n«fl« < sui 1 jai/nniifM«Qnjj 

iflftjjrtnflnfijflndn Li , nLn£jQlwLLPi'^nn^i?iwmf'a£j'n^i,^Q 
'kiLntjQTifl^mj^Eum'WTifl^pmsjwfl^mf ClifliiMmimnifMiHftij- 

lAflnsnntfu ^"u^B^^uuBnss^'LmnLiJ^'ununU ™ 
rl«n£j«ffl£jvifl^Rnflnss^rlfl!flrin«pifl , uvlfi , urlTinQwnn 1 l3Jfi^ wish 
ifn^mnnnliJiSltinlili ^tiljjsnifliiwfl^iianmjpiiifiu mjbSIjjS 
LmfmstdnunflflmmQnnniJimfitJ wfi^sifniimpnn'liJL^vw 
mmnrefltiij 

luiTMWNfiidhjj «B^Hui3ufjn , ssKifi«£jpiQ'iajfhTTu5iiijn 

fLheurnfvhrm mstajjaj'arru Ttomvili'afru waB^tffflli 

mbu^Wi'W'uqi iflsttSflnawfiSuiyienrt'iaiinf Lfl^jj- 
ph^frQu objective A-awa^s'l?''] pmjjannqq&J Uhfnflnjph 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^ m 

pmsjpnwwialsmlilibiJ'u wu^wjifin^f ijn^vifh^ncfo 
Bth-aFm*] ^ilvm 

mill Arm ivianvifB^ri © iiqi?i nurfompmQ © vijjb bis 

luflflAimfww , ansfl( 5 i'nyin^mi , w-jn^^m'nmi , L'limAf^iJnjnnn 

WBQnm^iln^nfinu«Qs^l^Qnjj|mEyiIfyfiJi LflmJ^tMiT 

iMymnfln^fii^fnnmfl'u objective flfMLFlftt^flnflwftfu 
BBnssHQiHuiiasmjiiRiJSjnn flB^B^Qn^?w^fmQmr| uuu 
wwpiBuinwaBtjm'nvlphwfl^mf l*J3JB>3n?njqummvMM flips'?] 
mflu'wHifon-waBflfln?] f^Lflu^nMiiniB^wjffln^flu^ 
BPi^nvinffjj innHi^i , u-jFln^i^fliJBn^^iil'UQVi£jnf 3 ln?5i?ifll)w 
Lias'lmfl'U objective LTAm^B 



tear ifru^fntremmTwyis 

iQnufnwzTnnfnvtiimnvivfMni iiQzyin'ltifoiiJlmlwmntiv 

finmtHfluuu fimAiipi^^mil^NuliJmLw'ih milumiii 

nfiuMuu fiQumduiuntntirifitiMnvi wnlmfitririnLViin alum 
faiflumrvinfneitifnmQfiifojJYmtifftJinH umymnemmfiti 
unmnistfuinfiunnmjiinuumfiMf&jiimfSn tn^zmlmmw 

en. mivinugjtiLi&vuu ®i^z$'iJ?tilLlii®Qm®?n e iJunu n 
productivity mmtmuummm 



□ 



mzwTtwfimimTU (iJ. s. ilvwh) ^^ 

wimwuei'm itunQlLSu external costs uwiMmnltMJJStf 

upiQnviwuaQ fwljJvifiwffln fvath^fn. © iiiflvfchiJjflrl 
wnfmssflmirifl'iflfnmi/aflfiiBSJ uririnvi'MffoniJ S«b??u lias 
ijn/inn (l^u tnuqjinmi lircftofi/nnliAfmHSn) flnivinl? im 

m^JTnu^ruHnpin^' 1 ] n^^JLlnwndilfiJVindn^fiJQnilaivinvi^ m 
liifnuwMntnvjniniwiativiiStn 

SsljJ«nW'lKlrfn!l'5HTlJJ'SNT«tl«lJlJKU Lift KS slu^lSJI «1 ll/f 

iia^vifiPina'un'Mffl^vifiL^fU'jiPin^pifLiin'L^fiiin^'lf 

Ifiijflfuifodn LPif^^nawnmjjfl^n^fiffjjTinwTifi^piQnsj 



lab ifru^fntremmTwyis 

riniilufiiin^unwfi^ETiJjQn Amrn wifUAQnsjFi'EunnsTi'EM 

^mAUi\,mi^^zmm^mmm^mm[mm-ih us^sun 
^f^pin^pifansssunwQflflnliJlwQn Lf , nnLflu^LiJ s H- wi 

dnwaliJ'lw uwfi'vssHh'li] wmflniiMn^jjUinifri 
n. fmuoiQwn 

RfMnnsrifm 

T,uwpiQnjJWfl^nn?M^}j^uwu 'atin^u'Q^jLMfid'jpin^Pif 
«jTLlwjJunw«Qnjjml^wwniJV|vifirtn«unvidn miulwrnji^ 
wu^dljJsnn^ jmwmi unlimited wants inirandn pnnjj 
^^nif^B^wu^mlutw'fl^iu^ 

luvpfiflnaunuu wvjvifi/inSpimEJQniJiffi^ujjnnjjnEJ l^u 

mf n r:Q n uwunmi iral/anna iraLQsn tfu&mi*nipmlii 
uriflinjjnfMnnsflfMjJi^^jjiKmww 

Lrauwufindn n^U3JNiii?ifT^si?in^uniiliivineJ'u aqijj 



□ 



mtWTtwfimimTU (iJ. a. ilvwh) 1^ 

SsjlunniJVNVi^nEJ'ii'Ei^u'uu-rfnliJri W'ain^uwyiTuii'andn n^j 

CmEjpmjJvmnmifk'afj fiitnmwhflikh aTiuj hqiu wjicj ucJ^qh 

'Qtin^t? vhurintfliflnMiifflWiMdn 

liifiSnfinfiiltiTn'niJjjJiTiJiJviiStn flmstfiusiiAfiiAfMrf 
viikmnnimm^mmifinFi (wflfifojjnlntfmjtfmrtwjrtnflnf 

pmflnfl^fu&nqwmwuwflfmtfflffa - Malthus) mstfitfu 
fini^uLflu^i'^mLLw'u^u^5^1vinJwnnliliLil < u < wft:msnf'iAiff^ 

Bntjliiiinuivafliriu flfnus d lhsnn? pmNiiiJiJiijmiifMfl?si4h 

1q dn r] vifi-a kIstj n>a MJJMijn'n ifliiij«piavii?tifi'3 , nflSB?tiJJij»tf 

■wfsmwufinwCiiifintjLuejmjjnn ImfluLsmntj'atj 

@nnnfm , aviiin£jHilfnnf]Qi vifwLajJuiwJjjjnnwntmmsfNflUi 

IWEWVIfllflEJUflQ 



□ 



lac ifru^fntremmTwyis 

i5'a^i , ^'a^mL?l^^'annni , HiJi , nnr|LLl'Q Inn^ijIhniTM 

fnfTBulTAnfnnfnuyi^n'n n«Q?f fl? msm'fh 
7N?t;LsnmiEn^uLfli4^rni , iAii , f^ wadjfiy)fif|y)filhlvirLJ3jnrm 
dn sr ihsrnrtfu nasjj<n?fniis iSjfliinijflfiQnfl'Jwrfflndn fiviN 
WsnwniAsiTu (4'nffi?i"u^n^'En^l''E]ii'E]^yji , t:m4'n?wi , fi) mW 

sjvnnuifa <r mstufffiflflninnfiufij ymnnwdn mstw( 

iflunaiEnTU'imnn sun?svMnfijjnQiiMwnii«wflnfin?iijfl 
vmnftWilringln imwinljJnflifltiii^Q flNuwlirfiiuliiijflQ'iiJ 
flmmjwa Inrimjlwiffmann^ msfMiffiijfin'WiYiriiJURsnffl 
nn^Q'n wvilvmPindnCllinWi 

1-3 as 

w?si^njTufin^niaLfin^4h??piiisw?fiQ<afl'iifi'3'w?sw 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^^ 

uuvm0fn?ja , 'u 1 lil ^i , ^uyif'a>3(41,viJj'nLn^jjnuyi < uu^^Rf"a^fT ! iJfr 

jjnfkiaBuCima^ntfufini^nliJwBls lb! tiitmm-immv, 
mmBfttil ifnun^A?B>aaQ??mfavm0 fuatiAfls^nwfsiwmita 
iatj iLriw^i^'U'usin'Wf^fl'uvifljJ'lw iwnnjimETdnLvn0nMnil' 5 ) 

isjBPnnsjBEjnnd'lsJ'l^ifijmfPi'aija'Ufl^ pmuBEinnvilfB 
wmwi'vwmzwiiiu'niwuu viTUUBfiQiflfintui FJamnrifuiii 
l^llI'q IjJl^jjiJf^a^R IjJlwpmsj'w^'Wfl'Ls viremiTufinRmflfi 
uri waLiriLiaQnLatjpntj pirv'nnflQfffl vidu^ii^^unl.'u^Q'u vinti 
uflm'Tatin^uu flBvmn^fi^Tuvia'K 

Lil-umii'n rijsi4fnjTuflnP!|finTi , snTi«QW«va , iia'Hjnlii«QU 

ivaiitvaii^uW) wnnuwlB^vmn ufofivhmsiiviiAviiJrciTiJ 

■wfsmwufinwniJKJfnpiPiQnjjS^'lwEiJQn irmusi3u4raw?0 

^QffWusn^sjLviiuu ua^li^iJ^fB^^QffWu^nQ^^ln^viu-3 
iilunanivinuu iiw^li^iiiJjpinjJW'a^nnfnsspiniJiliiJuaQ niaiHU 



luaUhvhCl vjyifi^n^unljJ^iJivinCi ^vffifinaunyjfltvsfimwnfi 

ifemwHW fib FnnwIiB^mfi! pnjjManvivifiPhfVin Tu 
iwvlwwejfljjfijdn wuttmjAQnwflB>ann?tw'snn0 upiumSumej^ 
flinjjnfurmiJretfivivi © 

^nflFn« , uniL!jnpm3jnfi>jmfi3 , u is ihtirm aiuj 
nfMnnffinihsi/mwMflfmTn^ssnnfl 

fmawfum? is ihsirmd ffnWfnwn « aTtilMjitM wni^Vi VT 
fauwNWMf AQnjJwtMTnnJrci/iviYhrik iiflwfeindnfl'3nw««Mm? 
^i^wilruLiltflwu as OTHi ifluhQnuntMTmvi'lii'S'iiTfl 

itouATUJntMfi'mJrci/iyiYi is flflifondn mnrnfumt 
nmmmQtri m aum ifliAflQnjjwtwnnjfiihitmiiiws'inVi 

lAarmwfliEM WwmAfimjuflnFmwnfMrnf rb wviBfli^iri 

{JntJiMMJinlfiiJ n^^ufimjRQnsjwB^nnf^oirin'wiQW rwrcflfl 
nn^iJ^wfrnfi^nn^tu/inri^Qniru iflurmuflwtva/msvi 
jjijwjwem m rmswm rui/eu w Bmmn flhu/nniifM piufwii util 

vusn^FiB^tntnw'wmvi wlfuJfmiJauupiQnjJWfi^mf^nfiFnnjj 
PiB^nnf'I^L^iJf^LiJfBPi'uwni.fl'UFi^nwpiB^nnfqairinyj^Pi 

ULflu^n^nj^B^'n^viu^^B^nni-tln^u^unpiu^B^jJUM'!! 
^nwn&JwufinmlkuflQnjJifcMrn? 

Lflwarum i^yifi^n^unnBdn FmupffNtrn w is il?~mvi fib 



ia. pnnjjwfwnnf^fu/invi^QPi viN'iifliJi.'Bpmffa 
nuifl^iifiej"] 

iiwlijjJijwfvfo'liJiiu flQnwRfMnnf^rnwinis'ifn'^sjj 

tIqw 3J < u'M-fT(?i'a^nn?niA'anvin?m'a'Qs;t? ififlsnwfliSiMfMfnei'Wi 
Liw'fln«nuww^iJfnn{]Lm , 3j , 4i«j«flfl^ , lf Mjwfifaurm 

pm3jpffl^mfL« , wf0dstiin , lmfnLi«'3WTEn , Mnfvl£if0Tnpi 
pm«jfl uaQBns^SninJ?^u^?$Bnvm ftjftoviiJ^iiPMnSu 31 

nniAi Lltj^fufnviTiQPi 

iiniJssmrwiw ^win'uiB'um'FmiJBfBtJ nBns^rmtra 
lu'diJf^unnj nmnulil fiusumrifatfB^Bfl'hJdBtj WBB'ms 
adn^uflLwnWflQ'umuliI mi3uB\^n^'B^fnwBn niiifavhM 
iiwTflEi'tauvii?] 



fm^nntfll/usnflnMew too unn im'fluy)nm'iAiBi?]wi , ?]B?B£j 

inflnBnvnnwBS^UB^Qn^B^m?iJ?a/iviyi © vm 
miB^^i^B^nn?i^wiJ?miJ?B(?m fi'msfBEJinvi wuunvi 
( 5 in , anvini , 5'am£jQLfluvifluijnyi£Nm£jli?i'5um£j 

\,m r iz'%zvM fiQijj^m?iJ?smviv! is niiilf^uivivi © 
inwmfarm iiasTr«rvuiJBtJi ifoiJ 

wnn nssviiflnti^tu/nn^SnliJiffiti 

ymBm^ LimipinnfHmpiMafjnL'Mijfl'unru ssnfMutinl^lWnfiii 

ifl'wiJf'uiiJffin'u iiflsifn«B^«TudjJTWsnfan 

wanLffl^pmwwfl^mf is sdmi ih^BliJdilB^aifh 

luUJflATUJWfMfnMJ to B£J^ fJOlrinfufifllilAlflu to Btin^ 

bj. fln/fl'iuw Rfl^tupinvla'UB^pmsjwB^mfPjairn'wiQPi 
fa. RfURiitiiw PiB^mflnLWB^iiB^^nwB£nm^^iJi"u 

LlJfBPlU 

niisis^Ci^HB^WnB^vm^ IkimfmsdjAruphvi 
mil^ym^raB^ti^BB^tiT^vm'rijjn qunmjflnjflnuml'u 



□ 



u. niimlrm 

sswflriatiJfvailkNnnfijTE/iA ftand'uiJmQfvu pm^mrm 
Lil < umfijltnRm'a?i < u'a^Fni34i?i'a^nnfuiJijl'yi < u 
- ijIfomwflflufUflQnwpfojnnfqmfhLiyi wis 

nnfiif!/iFimflwi?)£j'aOT'a>3if 3 lwjf 3 ln^i?ifnQ'ntili a -a fta 

l,f^mlsFn^wvi34^£J^l'a^3mflJf < [nFn'Ta£J'^^l1 , irtiw- 

vmiEJiifumfiiftn fiIjj iwwaunu 

mfUftn^ii.fl'unnfijmTpivif'Q^'U'a^^nnjj^'a^rnf ouuiiii 
ubu i?nfinsssm«lm^ ifi'swspnaw^u'U'UEjfiawaTMniiiijj q'i 

numlnFi m nifli^umLm^ufniwimmiui^nif 

u^fi^n^nni?iFiQniJ'ji'a>3iPifu-jPin?5i?ifiLiiii!J^ , ai?i^nvinfi'3J 
ijniT^FiQn^mB^nn^mQl'wlli'fij^Tnjj^^rj'als tonsil 

iml,vil,finifiQnumhfamnmninnYiiiQPiinu 

L^i , ^^pin?ii?imiJU£j^'ai?i^nvin??jJiJ'an r 3 , n nfMrnmaQn 



wlnn u^Qinwpnnjjwnflls fhu UiwfNAniMQnnfl<an'miiJiJ 

pmwww'a'hnfjrijiftf Lii?itil)fii^QniJW , i«i'a1 > ^I^£JU , a>3i'M'uw«i?n3J 

a. >rm aaznuriiJiu 
ujflrin'ji ! mliiflWiJii'iniifi'Ji1fl^iw« , nii as iffNATiu 

uTCnmilQ jTufirin^miiiifnrevM , liii?fi^fl?MJiinniifl'5'5'iii 

^ln?si?ifpin>3n ; u'Q£j , n>3 , l? t^£j^wuemjpiTnw^ , a>3nnf , ^'Q>3'Q£Jn>3 , u ; u 

iiivivw © nnvmnuifotJfmNnfMnn?^rufnwinpi («>iA 
wfi^nn»wwunwuviffiwiiwu'i( i rnti/inwiifi'4w^»H) walli'snnmf^n^n'UPif^ 
mj^Qnjjnfl'JTi'iJvmvi imnsflsiTu fmiiinuwiilwmiimmh 

LiLUjri fa rin < nn^TuiliQiJRQiw[?i'a^m?i^L?l < iAiil?"ULilf'api < u 

^nwvmn^^^nmilupm^'ath^ LiJBnrnsvra'imil'u 

yiqw-gm^^n^Pifpi^TUPiri'iIu wnsnnjpu( 5 nnw^vifi'a 
dn work flfmifin'vn'u Lflmlki^i'ta Lnvh^TUpm work mt\ 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^ 

^aliA>3mQaniViaBVHdj leisure vnAQnjJMan?nry£nwwnw' , Eru 

fi£in^lfni?injj iiwQniPifU'^pin^pifuiJiJtjPiflPi^nwnffjJSK 
jjfM work llIu labor yianinmrufuwuflej ^untiWifaiufliiuiiii 
silssnvhsivm vtasnfMiJ leisure wnflMjTMWfmflenfl u.wtbwu- 

iiritJNflfin-aiiiiiiSn 

iiRsvi'Mniifltin'JiBnsNifln'w^viHnQ iiastJwrnnwa'5iiiiw«s vi 

i3uimuLiww^TmLPi9fl , uTiB^BnftjfiffSjfi!in>jimsw* 

m ii^QliJwiflnhQniJRWiiiJiJvin'jniiiwfiifliiMfiii'lii'l^HanfliJ 



* iialtf^wQa&SrfiiiJiyiS&uT^m TaiSalwuJl work iftw^wSQnuasfiQn^wlawaylvwh 

"Einstein is not . . . merely an artist in his moments of leisure and play, as 
a great statesman may play golf or a great soldier grow orchids. He retains 
the same attitude in the whole of his work. He traces science to its roots in 
emotion, which is exactly where art is also rooted." - Havelock Ellis (1859- 
1939), British psychologist. The Dance of Life, ch. 3 (1923). 

luyrara™ wfoWttJiiasienvirmsj ^nifau^ajunFi(^SQU?inijn<iYhu 
"Industrial man— a sentient reciprocating engine having a fluctuating 
output, coupled to an iron wheel revolving with uniform velocity. And then 
we wonder why this should be the golden age of revolution and mental 
derangement." - Aldous Huxley (1894-1963). Bruno Rontini's notes, in Time 
Must Have a Stop, ch. 30 (1944). 

"Work to survive, survive by consuming, survive to consume: the hellish 
cycle is complete." - Raoul Vaneigem (b. 1934), Belgian Situationist 
philosopher. The Revolution of Everyday Life, ch. 7, set. 2 (1967; tr. 1983). 
[WIWAU ^nn The Columbia Dictionary of Quotations, 1993] 



crib ifnujfraenimi'vi'Hfi 

LmujjnS^in'aiJgijl ns^B-un^iJqjvnfjwmiimm'nni^n^u uri 

mvnwQmijnifwiJiufiMfin&mzriijnufifiJiLiJiJuu 
iinm flTiwrmmnufwrimEj iiasn'mnA'j'ijjfinjjmj 



■una n. vm^nuQstifitii'iiwtnTiii nfliwun'vsfliujfMflQflQfi 

ABAqijjmanJfstMiTsnnmfQ^mi UfWwaviiinwfNfmfait] 
ww iinssifliiWfliiliiWiii'i'l^u ifluflfiiilnWnm'l^wanBijiiviu 
Bdn^fMviiinwtMnnjSnYimij flstfu ntmviimvi'VJ'mil wms 

dn ^nuluLL^B>3^yifi^n^un^ , nnL^'a?i < U'a^Rqi34i?i'a^nnfRrurin^ 
^QEj^nnw^ Li , n^if?jnfni"inn>3n'uilf^mviUQ'i fimimum 
nfMTin?flnnfiiJiiviiiv1fl^i«niJ7UiiJMinu ntnindn timuamtffum 



□ 



mzniwimtuvrsm (i/. a Ltafe,) 



iLvi'UBnsjwB'u'lTi iimCmmymnua?] twliMiflwwau'u nthataJtw 

wn^u^itfi^^fl^nuCi^vifi^n^unLfljjfiJpiQnjJwiinmiPifiu 

pmsjswvldn R^T^vi^n£jti?i£jyfQliJs^i?i'a^Si?faiviii,3 < u 

^nn?«w/invi?QPi'lwjjnnv!^ivinv!ss:iflu'liJlpi LiaQHnif^'Ufl^ 
mnjjwfi^nnf^auTivi^QPimi iiMiJLvtannfwi^un^Fi'a'liJ 

pniuwiinuviiiJaejutiJCi sdjwat£uliJfi>u1ktffi , ir| ptalil 
Hn tmupimsnn^^QiiJtfiEjQmj wealth w^etriwvifvitf hTsnifa 

ijjMnuFnnjjwpipii'iiTuuaQ wun i?i n>a truliJ vi u i?i 

>?. niTiwjmi-riiiiisjija 



□ 



iiarwmfijjijflmejjj 

flQn^(^nni , i^mJnwiJ?'e)(?m insamwruirafi mnspm 
«uw ,r i^nfi!jnfiti?ii'iinjj r iMnwQHjjnnvi«5« Lmnsm/ljj|snvifl fin 

■an Su-a^ aqi jj ntMTmliAiM'viwM 

fltin^lfnpnw wntmssifnfimiflnwiitNnnjiiitomrirujjn 

?s«iJVWfiti'MiS wtindnhQnwfjjjjjflivitiJj 
iwMQ^nuuriiffywn'iifi^jj^iimi.fi^ "asm* ssf^ni^^immw 



□ 



mtWTtwfimimTU (iJ. s. ilvwh) m< ^ 

Turn m s z tmif qj vn n fu iJim?J 

Lifti , a^Eiif 5 ini^£j3j ijuuifaaiwmjfvu (i^rnf^ Smyrna) -adi^A 

?. mil^ihi-finuEiiimJfif) 

ssmm?ni?flwwwhjjn ^lwfl?>aniJiJ?a0winn^Y\i0 

$ulm mAm^n^zvnmYifAiiv\v,$\iii 

m^Mulpmv, nininnijLffw^fu/nvi^QPi mmnijtfftf 
FmsjpiwmfTO^u'uutf mim3uflQnjJW€NfmiJ?si,nvivi © uas 
pnnjj^nifiJfsi/ivivi is 

flnwfimmyuru#um^''"m ,! ] n^B jriFmlei^utiw ^inw 

ivitiu i ljJifiiiiiri«QnjjnB'5m?iJjsi/ivii«n^iJniiiJ?flnii lipiJi 

ImitjnLffl^pmsjwfl^mf fliwSjpmwtfufamm mM^nu 
nfMmj^tu/inn^Qn^Qti^scifliiHTUJWJjntivi^innfM 

^mwsnmm utalwjf<niLfjn:UreminflQnNnfNrn? hl«ej 



□ 



yjflfl«j}jiJ{jiflfi0QnjjnfMnn?tiJiafl Ru^utflwuaananmfl'Ufl'uvi 

vtamaQ ( 5 m3jli'a^mf^ruFi'nuyi-^ai^'nm£Jw tNilnliJd 

QUUiWEJQSSJJintiJ °fi'aw'nuliJn''a < u 

wunmjjjnilta^flQnjj^uIiw ifnwwTijJi^fimiQn <f\\Ay\u 
fiuXm iinjj'j'iiiQSHiinwwaflflTiJjndn pmlvmslfl'ifkjjjijlfrm 

IupTq wnLfltjfiJNnMnqmmjnuwffliiJfin 

iiwvtonijIfl'lifaei'NvMnfl wflniPiJm'um flulvm^utiw 
inn'L'wflsJnf^piflfflru liJinuinnti liifrnm vhWiirciviflinnlii 
■mswin €uiiiiflHftifidniflii«nn«imMn 

vldnw^TijjPifin^TU'MW'in pmlvmslfl'iuEjajijffrifl flulmtj 

aniw'ww AulymSjfl'nCitjjjijftnA Mm r i r )<n r )mmu r ) 

mm\,v,°] n^m nnnfn^QiiJ^nnflvfTSfiuuflnFiijnn fw 

I0J lii4iLiluM'BJvin'lvfm(?irinm®wiinr) (riuu) 

■artfu nnififjflQnmMnulu^viihQ'n qsifehaifrmQ'ijj 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^ 

"Dn^t^nil^ ll^q iJ « n L?n pfru vi n rrulvi qj ^nsnmfliMwavin«ii 

pwih^B AulYm$JA'nu£]wiJ?tnAJjnn tflEjljhjBiJWAfl L^un^ii 
^nWLn^iw^L^Pi''annf^ < unil^Lyi^ s dnSvi , un^^liJln ihjxS 
B^ifh^fm^H^B^vnyhilmQ Uflljjf4hvh 

edn^L^n dLiwat^fipinutJSJvll'pnm^mf'w'Rki'unifl'UBtin^sjnn tiu 
LflmfllfMstau.flfl'aQn mfLfnpmajwB^mftwtj'lsJLTinlsfiffSJTnpi 

m?viiriilhfiniitijjii?tn« wtMfmTifrmiJS&mij'iri UHmflu 

shjYjSfPi mflrnfulfrmTmnn iflunnfwswtnviwflwanflfm'ulM 
ifluliMmidn fmlvm (ajJeiuim) finsss^«»SN uas 

rhiS'UBEi'ud fimntinTUJdn nnniniBirciJiJirfJMjfis 

iiuiJwsQuwnitfnjjnlftinJKJiYirfWiAij liS ; unwnl , iffi«in^w«nan« 
wilvimRwaiJta 

viuvhl'u finpiiilviEJWFiQnjj^utwwi?^ jTunifliitfuri^Qn 

iliuwun^nnpiQnjj^ut«^ujjnw€iwnmjnn?Hapi 

LMWfiufiiin^iJffsmFlws'fupiriijjfiifjjfjpi^pifinwriffjj'lwjj'] 

nL?^QnmsmjymB[^nvini , ™f?i'Q£j work ethic mf^nfruQi 



□ 



Protestant ethic 

i , ^iJij^'!£jfii , i , wtiJfLPi?iLi,Piu^u?l'aufJf3Hfn^nu jjatijj 
iflufiEJiLiiii^uIpiU' IviiJfswtfa IwiSufitjfliin^jTfithsd H^nmlmu 

nuVi ninuflfujli mfiiflnwuviiniJfifijjtQjjna^yiupifiliJ mass 
Vfaaisn'lmnnij'u 

mfwaw mB^n^^f?rai^unHm^^Qn^i,s'!njyin^'api^nvini , fw 
fatmtm fimntiflTUJdn i?nJivm0S£JuaQa J Quviik fitimj 

iJ?^eT« Hubej wnfiiJqnifhfnnjjnfl'imTOTi^niiMwilljJvlfiHiwn 
Linwn FififlrNwaE/yrNnu \&QZ/nnut>tinnYin manii^mn nst: 

LipirinLfnLiin , LsfiffjjinpiTifl^« , uw« iiaQlfeiimflwfM 

flu mn^^utiwymBmi^nvmliJ iiRsmswawfiUiifiOTU msmvh 

kzuv, ffulmuutii$i\^\$nnm4nm r i r ) miwmwu 
feamfilfsmvivi © fib pnnjJWfl^nifwJuHnmujj Ffapmsj 

S^BWlfUL^Ihjf'u'llJ 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^^ 

unifluif'a^inEJQmjfiffSJiinSii'a^sj^™ 

LiluLfQ^lvifiJ nni-ftanirunLfa^Ci !^LLlmw£]>ann?iTiW??3J 

(fomau'a'lil 

fo\,mwntt^mfaz$mmiftim$mmm\,m ssnflfu 
u.wmfwSwatjn^LPifij'alaJT.w nn?wamimjvjnflMss£!rn?Vhfl'iEJ 

Bdn^fufliMtaviiiflijfijWlfi 

Bstfu ^fl^fiwsnjninifiHQffijnnywSnliivin'JifiJMjfisii 
Lii-urn rn?wanij'Mflein'iifliinn?Hanviijpinivi'iffiJTnflnn«nti ita 



iQunn?HawuunL3un^nf?jJvi^?jj«fu/invi^QPili?i«Qej 

-asm* lm0f»|flnapnfimii1,vmCi ssmnsnrmwiQeirn? 

ifn^swfi^w^njfuniffi^nnfHapi'Eiaejuijnfifinfiiin'i'U'aEJiS'u 
is lhsi/ivi flfi mfumvlijfiniYinmjmnnntinti (riu mfwawvl 
iflumfii'iflnuvirwEjnnf nasvinWu/nninw^fijJiSlti) num? 
Aimmmnmti (du mfwapifn^B^siJnftu) 

rhfann?H«wfiim« , liAYi'VJiJQTi iia^nni-wapiyiCiwatwn^ 
an Ciwalwmial^m/inwQFi uasluvnwnanEiqaijnriilQn 

finiJrcmrmM lurfra^flnflnfiiiJijqflqwfnwmiJil m? 

Lfluiftwjfi'suiJijmynanw imnsBnTufnwiJjnrifl^JYi'fri vinDns 

vhmn!i?mn<BFiviw ifniniMvi'vnij iflwjrtiflnfuflnljJ'MfHam 

(wrnkfrnQviLia^nflQ^an^ii vhltfAuunnwlufl 

tfumVLs <flTTmiflwfaflifiiji3u mu'am'ndnnjwapiLn^f'u m? 

LLi?i'ln( 5 iuviu^'a|jlua n , un^nuvi1'aannu^nii'n LLluFrnvm 

Laue sunjsvwljJ^WFnnjJiPifejpi Iwifctt'liJi^nfiQfl u.pusnbj 
vtanmnwf|wnmifl€Nflu$iiini3unn?Ha0 



□ 



anpfoflei'vnnw ivnqmitiPunnfWTM iiiuluiJjfHtiiilu 
LiinlmuMlMn'TQm^wlmu^ famnmlu mweimmzieMu 

iiriiflnfiuuwrinqlutijrinftuiiri'ifnijfiuu m\iiC?mwq® 

nnwsnjwnliivin^iH^fisiiiitftiwiJijnTiM'iiJWiJ'itiiifi'jrinywann 

wupiijl,uvin>j^vifiiPif»5«n«wf^^wfl^£jn£j'3^R'3n3j«pid'afln , liJ 

ImwUfhmssiJfUVn the invisible hand (Sjflriflwu) 
Hfi<3 Adam Smith nFUWfMffMYjnim the invisible hand iifUfnflJJ 

iffN economic growth »f) flQIU W?tU iniitn Vll-a Iff Mtjjfl'S 

nil iffu wealth SflhQiJjJWwfiS stwB^ifnsjTwsnftunn'u'L'HSJ 
^■um piQnumtyf s iQnjjmQVi'uivin<3t^fU'jfisw ififlflsWrmuii fh 
MAlfllillJlfit) the increase of the quality of life flflMBflTlJJ 



□ 



flfiumgifriflty 



wrswffliawsuimNvifi 



C7. unvjjfnfmiuvQim: milaqaimiimn 

!i^an»£u^n«E\jTifl^LPira'j5[Pin«pifLi , u'3^vifi nemfiti mmm^m 

nan* mimhmimimmm mnz^zvmQm^Yimflimi 
viwunQniiffPiuu nClMfimiaQQ'n^ri^niJ/jiJyn 

•BwninfifiJflnQn WJflW^jjjJifln^QS nlfa^jj Buddhist 
economics c^mfiWjffln^fimiJwyiE 

miAj^'a'liJdn ijjflij&jjjifn'ibs nwa^wS^Bifli^QK^QU 
idrnfmimi ijjflij&ijjnfnTbs fib wqPnmjyn-ufiwjfnsfign 

wuifimnm^m®Am?lu$iimnm ifiwjifhLiiJijymehijriffm 

Wn^vifiPh^in WMiJgtiiviilijjtiJiaQejitfl^ijf'MiSiJi 



□ 



mtWTtwfimimni (i/. a lJuwh) ^ . 

sniAi'al Jjjlilvijj^ flsmi^'u^pn ivtaimiimriHAnQ'n giu^ 
vnni,Llu?hEinA'>3 iflmjTi&iijn dprnajiAmli TAmitannru 

nu mrapmsjdn Lilunnfl^fij^QniJ^^^'alsiliQEjnnfPi'aiJ^'U'a^ 

ujfm^fld n^t^j^n^utiJvinnni-iJft/i^ vngflwnujBrmdn 
nnwTErmflu^flflflfliitMirtrajfi's 

iiflviiJViTUPnnsj'MSjnuiiB^myuylnflflnflN'MW 

ufllmmimyifi nnnj?tnhSfinn?'H3iiFiniiasu?nnnjnijifl 

rhu.mjf'EnmiflQ fifflu M Iwnjpmsjw'Wfi'L^ nsu mu 
Ijjtifid'iiflufmrjfi'i^nftimviivifi iiwiflmflJMjrt'iflwSvinu imn 
stow Iw'tl'ntillii^iiiJ^^ufiLLwnni-^fn^^fj^'a^jJUMd" 1aJ 
L^fljjTu^nijQviunfnsfiiin^flu iwrinjltnmmijfl^jjmlhmeoafru 
£iB£j IjJJnlsLi.a^mu^n^LVipgwaii'a^mfiJftfiPi tiJ|pnn3J^ 

■MJJIEJVlUVlllfl^fTlflJft/lPimi 

isnQ'nsmvh'U'u 



□ 



arc ifru^fntremmTwyis 

vfamifl i^aflii'atj'am^li iilu^pivi^nn vh&fljjT,mi#ufi«$'ii 
ifi^Hn«nfssnfi^£if<Qiiliinn?wiiwiin^nHnnmfj^jJij»d'lunn? 

Ufifklu^ jjfisuiiifiwjH'i^nfssjj'l^iivlfifis'l? 

^«£jflpnifl^L«ra'5pn«pilvl'3nLWflnfl^jvlmfiJf!riR iHwj- 
Fii«piM'Ei^nQ , nvifi^ilfnn{]^QT > uvi«n^if£jnQi Tamm umwwm 
ABAQi*jfsnilrajntulum?ii?T/iA 

wantwfieiTJfl^ifljjfl iitfiiwlirtflQnviihfitonmriiStJfiQ'n 

lhsaj'ttuliAtnw'iJ) 

nndntfwwfyqpnfitmQ'iijf4Tiyifld Lfluwanflnfltynrcsnaf^Vfa 
til TMiliJfafiffjj d iJfs;nnfnw tpi£jL , avn^l , uvi«nmfijftnpistC! 

winnmimfl?ttSFNfli>nfuuQymfi nmiimqiwm fmwf 
sniJ?njnru l^nwflHtumfiJfTfifl ujjnEJtvaflQnNWBflvTlMflai 

lu«n«suu«4«< , ff'aiJ^ijpi , iifi>3VjvifiPin«4wnTivi T«EJifivns 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^^ 

w^sl Ld©^^iifI/i^®^tfni?i'a<'w^nfainivii^w«vf!'af s iQn3J3j'>3 
vmnOTB^mfiJltfif] pnw^ifh'n llrjmin huh ilnifiili®... 
wnmnyinBth^dnsnjTtfifiB^ta \,mmmu\,t r \ r i r \f\v,\,i\v,%iw 

mi^^uuyi'nu?i'audn iQanssiisTfiAB^tffntfwnmn 
ABfhnffurm i.fTwsnfant^^LmiJFn^ul'Q^iJftnFi'Envnf 

an mill u mniti u urufiuw SlmwBemnemn'u ifH 

fitfUi Lvi-al^Q^imtuuliI mBm^ymmQymnirh MBilB>3fm2 
MJivmrnQViunlvm' mBLnBviim!nflB\iiJ?a^?jf me men a pie 

miultfm^B^MsAQiwvmntJBthw uasulfrmW 

FmwiAiBl WB^n^ran fl^vl^tum'wiQPiJjniJffsijmjpnnsj'w^ 
i^ibIs mi , n^'nw^Lfl , u s iinQwyifi^^n5'ainL , linl^^Qnwviwn£j^iBs3nif 

« 9 , A * * I A M , -^ 4« A 

uflnflTHwaflTisjsjssiimwfl MmnBnflPiflrn?sjinpmfl lwbbej 
ifluejn pfatfu qtu/nY^PWifliijtofiwfNm?liAnn?iJ?friA was 

CmBfmwvmi^B^ ^Pipffunjpin «€i«QnjJvifi«viQ , ni3'u 
vmantina'N 

llIubuqi fanmAuvn^iPistMjfm iflu means fib 
jjffRi tiTtakflii end WBSflvmn^TucfoiB^ 

wa^liB^nni , luyin^L^i , M'^^n?lPi?lw'l s iiLflus^viwn£jlui?rT 



"UB^muB^ upiiSmiSffln fib iilu^u&uii&immziiiv.mmmv,'} 
QjjL'au ] IjJlTifijjuflQ taibbsb^j ] rfouiflfsnu twl^uplmi urilvinn 

wluif^vlunjjnLS'UprQfiiinwjn mrwvim^nHfliwivn 
finvmMAmftylsliiil^vn'u lijtRinfijiJrcYi'miflfsiifo nbj"hl 
smLfltfu iiriiWflWiTnl^fiWJjriflllJ aTwuflu means 

I'ULWfl'wanmfCi'atj'atin^dLiaQ fi"ssjjQliJgijniJSntifitivi 
LiejnuflEjfifln'liJfln du lunnuviAUJjniAflyiifo wnnaij'Ufaflu'Wf 
ninfiiiWinjjvi Ul^fiiil^fniipnijvifitnn 

niiWjJiTivifjPi iM/i^MiJWBmS^lviqJ 

iiwl'unfEuvl'WfliiripmsjwB^mf^turn'wiQPi innaii 
^??i^?qjw£ijn^m^udBilmQ LLPilw'l'Bnnf'auSBL^TuuLflu 
■^minnus fin€iiijfiiSHQii^QUi^innfis^Wini«H«snriri'i?€u 
sjflJitn ffliAfiiwM nanmflmimmiimjpniftt'liJ 

^z\iv, s^B^vtanmntramlBiitai 0Bii?T/iA^vm«ovii 
in^QmnBvmuMnn?wwunfliMwali 

ImfB^u LLWLL^^^^u^unLVi5BurT^lJJ'l,'a < w^^upiyJ1 , ^ un^fi 
wnnBBtiJ?in^^Bnvnfl < ULQanLa£jm£j^liJLLl'Q laJfuilf^vnulu 
iQanihtJ nan ah mw«nuBnwn?v!FiQ?^s;nupn3JiJnpi naim 
RQiwvi3jn£JLflunsni , i , wyin^L^i , M'^ns^fl( 5 iai^nmBiJi , ^t£j s diriu 



□ 



mzniwimtuvrsm (i/. a Ltafe,) 



&-© 



flommw?] ^iflutiJtflifatmMiJQnflBrm uasiwaij^filjjnii 

mraflmwin "Iwrm" fufluftan??wyn>u0?ttj?ftaluYmYi 
s^mjJwamnvi^QPilmMjjfi'mTU iiaQAunshwnfriCmQnwww'a'ta 
snnnnf^^nul^fdi'QtJ ne HimfrilifuFmumrnhqinniflii 
vflfiFi imlmmmmmw 

■Hfinunmi i?njj«Qnjj>5^rifil^snnnn?TjJij?tnrtw?fjTjJli^ij?tfifi 

fltin^lfnpnsj mfUfupmaj'w^viB'LssnnmwpimfiJf'EnR 

fijiJjsvniifnwnrijfiiStnliS imrfo ii&rfwwfl'ls luhflupmjjw 
nfilssnnfii«« abutus ifliiifltMnnji^TisnnntuMnfliiliJ^jj'iiis 

tfflEifwwflmjflfltnwnjnfjil iflunnillnw^insnFim'Eu we 



□ 



■Bfi^ijn^flEin^firaEJ lift/iPUJinmuliJ m « tfl •utviw-pi® «§ 11 

ulafuwin u'wmmnruiJafNjjnfi i.i.pinmjinpienpi'Envn? 

in>3^i , un , uii'a^m'afi?i'Qf'a£Junnun£j wHrif)wniJ?nnf)Q''ui!l , u 
Twjnflfnvnf t^'iinsafl'u'liJtf?] iirijIumSuhJuaQ ua^lwivinmi 

wflfmBflrru imisflQifunmnfufi'uliI 

wfilsimljJijnrilffijJiTijn'ij'l^ni/inri^Qn AQi*JwWhin>3A!'>a 
n«iJifliinQnnjvin«'ieifij«iiJ?^eniu win YhltfAuusNJjQiin 
vin«ntifjii/nn lUu^Eumwinpi Lflupm 

vn^ihragrtnAwfilij iinJiuanfriiuiM'in SiiAnJifiwti 

ium'Nuanlfoti'Nil 

Munn nurfnliJiwfi'l^iliJifufnnjjW'iwfi'ls iiriuMinflHRflti'M 

warm w^uQnnd wflaurol Vhena^aifnwinpiml Btin^iiwffl 
ifliAtiwmJjsTtiiiil 

^unnwa^luLu' , iiyifiL^i , w-j^n?lPifni?i'a>3iJ'andn lufhuas 
ufnnfd'QffniJf^tEJii'u tflEjanwnsfivhWmflAQnwwfAs Tumsfi 
ImeJfjj^auTivi^QPiimyiJltnf 8 ! c^iSwp^yhtj'adn^il 

-asm* AnsnnflAQnmffi^wh ilk^ulm? if^aTfiAVifVm 

modify ^wnn?«i?iuiJa'3n'UJjnniin<u€iEJijn^ 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) g. m 

la. imumimlmwui: Imuurnvmiciu Imvtmivtmum 

euufuiliniAnflnAnjM^vififlnain H^^u^fj^nffjj 
mm£ Imwn^lunnnH/imyhuu lualuvmmaiviiJiEii iilu 

^tfmoni,?£]ndn ecosystems uilammrajimnfl 

I'^iiiiSiQPiuiil'u^i^'a'U'lin^lviiJ mn£j!>a?njiJTni?]yfa 

L^f^j^n^^fni«^ijn^iJwufiniii?fi>3f^iiiinni'mf>3B^Q>3iJW!T 

vmijfumJfsnBii en QEin^^jmifia^an^frufiiJ 

fumJrcnBU en B*h<niflB uutm Biiwuifn iu^anfiij 
strain pFluvid snnfl^LiflmflnwnTupmNwwnfliifNfl'i'h 

ecosystems ™T,ufn»nlvmtf^q^Y^Qdn ?njuCii,Q0 m 

ifcjn^ntj-] di fiff3JTnwin«9fljj 

Lrtntj rt n« nf uiiQ>!| viBTTii wfMflflflnfoNmjnreijQUfm 

ii^iMBjilsstifitin^fmj'MS? nnifta^B^I'B^nijn^in'urm 

iJi^nBiJvinB^lui , njijnn?0n?^B£JTiB^u»?T 



□ 



Q^mJf£nfiiJw^njj1,unn?«n?^fi^^w^i^u : u ^zm-z 
ihsflnurifinarru iwmpnnjjQ'n Q^mJf^fTaiiivtdnw ilfsanufru 
aqej iiaaranaranwiQ£] T,unn?«n?<fi^?Qjjfmu«sni«ii'liJ«Q!jn'u 

m-iYiluiutimiimimi m tiJinnWia^flmmwfQflTO^mftf llpi'W 
iSuliI'l'uvi'i'Jvi'wkiunpjfUfnvi^QPi leslwwnifnvi^QPimi wasW 
lutmiuuuum m UiriflnQniJidflRlftmiiri&AJj L^^laJ^nlm^ej 

^Eumwiifu ecosystems w?B?njiJfi??Nfl'ipii,i/30a'BSJ 

ifasiTmi WjjfiQnjjniinQiTiiJjnn'liiiJjsivifiviwiiwiinii^ 
^iJwnuwQ^'LEjpifl'wtjpinffSJvin^L^fU'ijnsTi'a^pi'u wiu rmHan? 
iR3j u«sm?iHnwanqji?flina'i ^^wa'liiTnjvinanHjjii/innnufM 
vinantifju/i'inJSu ii«svin«nti«/nnuQ«^BU irmanQi m&j(?i 

ujfiigpiti'jfMAJjsnfiiJ en fld™ Rfi uuwy n??ijvnm mm 

fiflfltlf lUfHsinnanvmmiaQ^MsqiifpiQi 

lu^nwvmn^^TAi?rwyie0n?mn wnTuiafj fm immSn 

irmijfl Jjivh Cm Cm Ctawn flSu wnnej Sis wi^wp'n 

inwfwnnspianpisiJpNwu^ iriliwnnf'iPminn^til&aafn'uvi 
uwviik LfnstL^uliJn^n L?nsafnajf)flfmflnJru%Ji,m innia?] 



ian^€i>3ifn3JS>3tilti^n«tiJvi , a^^^i'MUPiQ>3i?inQ^'a£Jtn?ijjnn man 

wu^ivmnimlili 

ils^midLfnn0njjnfEiTi£jntJQ^EJLi , M^fl , uviftr«3Jfl>JTiB'3Lfn 

lii^tfasmn! LniiEjntjQ^juwluviffriiQtjQfitinwi^ 
tTwcj ■wn'LvfLn«pm3JLSftyT,u?s;iJiJfjPi«TMn?f3JTiiA3jn 

Imyiral^ym^uu n-wnHtn^tilut]Vifi ii3iiflfiqjqjn™n mw 

ufIbiiIu physical technology m mftXxiXmm-smvmw 
vim nil psychical technology a a lymM^fjym^fld^wih 
ifluauQi LviPituTamiluiPiffi^wfl'JiEjnejQ^ejuwliivifrf 

Qijiifwjj^iwjviw^mJf^fifiij en iJi^mnm nai^a - 



□ 



a/nmiiflaajjftouvijj^ttifalh^uEi ijn^yinliJ?n?nwvi1k) 
miaikijvnlmn flfyvnvn^iviAMAfimnmi'u ditrafQu^fl a -a 

ii«svinWiStiJj«liwsiJiJiifMiJHi«rfl?«Jinw fanu iifofiffwiTN 

pmsjflsjvmfivifl mnflnflrru rcwan^fUfliJfsriBiJi'Mfl'iaj'Em'vnm 
fa. wmfHLviPiMafjmi *lii^ri»tusviifliim?iilti«iiltiu 
niiii«s;iiiti«iiitiii§flu 

faiiiwmniYifrtufafci lii^'n»tusvissvinWin«nnjiJ?!;«'iiiii«s 

Lrlfi garru rin^T.uftiJijpiQnw^mifi'ii'a^fl^mJfsnfiijansjfliin^ 
iiwnn?«nwfl^fi^w^»mm ii«sWiYiffiirt«i]Mfli]KfoiiiiI 
mBqavMimniAifNiiasufifliitJ 



□ 



asiJ 

IflvwamQgnlihiii npitMJjiiflanfiEy] vJ^fn^-a^jen 
ftairiwviiiflthltf nm (wssifai/wji wfllflvinfNrmTu 
vmirtfttjgphflpifu liJl^MVJjntiliiW'mfMjJiiifM uriiflu means 
Aflwwn ^tu end ^BSiFivisjnM'a^sT'u nlta nifWRWunwaurivi 

nsfiwwvi'MirtmjfisiiaswaiifMjJu iflujniiMlfiifliiqiJnftuvisafoEi 

nfiffmi«ti1iJ^Tn?«^iJ i5fi^viflnnijni« , n , l^nfiiiniiQ , n 

^f^vieLsn^^sliJtiJfi?i^ , ULffijls , u ; u muwnirunvmnm'fe^Tu 

w?svjvim^niaifotiJtiJ?flflm§q/ta ^ymJmym cr^ro 
iflufNmn«lmif?flNfNfl c tvinmi lua'snnifwmfnsn'W'UQi fin 



rummi/skuM fiifln^nntmirtiA4fvhrmlht] iJ#Tu«Jn Vha'isj'lfl 

'Iviiilul'Llmfl^piwjjnEJ fifilvfinw^funnvi^QPi ilwnWjj^MtjViffljj 

dn iJi^tMiuij'a^'u ilfrTMuvhsjna'K iianJ^TMiI^ei wa 
SRWjjnmiJfuw'u S0vmn£jvhjjn«n>3 ua^wwunu^^pi 



□ 



lwin?iJj]ijlLWfAmj??@w@Bdn>au ifimnfiimfazm* 
jjfi^piuifi^lu^nusiflufi^mJfKnflijiQjj TmjffflYavmnn'mi.as 
^mJf^n'aiJFm 5 ] wfkfntfmia^imaljjnuuflsmi Turmun 
ifaj Villi swi^tf 

flfi nnfvin^^^wmifi'iifl^pi'uniJQTinnnfLiTiwfl'U'i distfjjjijBniJ 
Linyta^lvmluwmf'mr| ^^'flfiiw^umiBthVl? 

fQiJWfimjnnf^nHnmQimilfyvin^^iJwmn^iFitviii iimdn m? 
flm*nfnsss«fiiiWjJi{Wj}4'ni 1 jaipinii^i fjoiri'HYiiiJj fsnnfljfsn 

iJtljvniiMJJH»tf n^swfl^lvmsnffjjvn^LPifu-ijn^nfltin^ "Urn 
^iflwmwSpinf) rmyh^niinl] nnnH/imli mjiisns'ntifiS 



□ 



bo ifru^fntremmTwyis 

wnnnunKivinl^ifisnwjj'liivn'JiHwjn'siqnfitin'i Likrh 

wim?T m MnqmfuyiiJiFifmnqnnavKi iilunvrnfulunifimu 

iCmdnlvmrum nsnffWTnn^irtfWjjinsvliJgiJpifltin^gnwfl^ 
yfiwiSunsnffw^LSuliJmBnnfi^wjun^mrinwiQWLia^Rki'un 

pin^wfuuQ^vifi^i3«wnifivinKWQ'ii'aT,WEij'ls«QnjJijn'3i?fi^ 

sniasjmWliliufliJNihjnfnfif'i'SJSjn fnAm^pmurii/^n 

nntijtynnnviiiaspnnjj«njj>i?l lSuwu ^iflmflfB^rin&VLvi 
^nviniujaQnjjrifjrilffijjliinnjvi'ssijni^tijfisv^nvi wBihsfojuu 



□ 



<s»> 

wanmTniliJirNibsfm 

KrI5bfS(rnc!ai5llUDUin5 



o. m^ul^nR^QtJifnjnjn 

nnnjffomflu^nifjjn'u (Tmjiwjh«) iifumnjTUfm 
irtJMjnsvMUJjfl in?nsm?H«nfiS m?ii«niiJSltiiiu«snn?iwn 
snEj'wtflQmRnffjjnp! iriflimimnsjjfmijTEnfl 

minimi nnnj?t/iflmfl™vmn^ikn£jvm famflriTw 

nni , LL^nLiJ^ULL«^nn?snviTin£Js'n£JLi,snvi'!'aQrin^ni , i , w'uun^ 

mfiHi^uifi^li^fiiilf^f^uviw^nnnnfiill/if 5 ! ^inwIfe^Tw 
mwrimiwQiumi ^zY\^\wm$\nf\&uun™uftfo%$\ 



bis ifru^fntremmTwyis 

ejnpTQfiEin^nej"] iiQ^nnfUftnpilf'aEiilEiJfyn du lunifnu 
anvrif wi/fl/jw pi?Kwun|piQnjJwv!pi'u 

o. iiluuFiflfiwiilufTiutufl'^FiJj ywpiQijJWfwmsvignnfs^'u 
Llntraayifiv^ymflNFm iim phCkjw liI'uiti'u flnsultfiflivifmai^ 

in. fiuvTOmflufhutufiTTUinpi wflmnwpiwnnifmnnnvrufl 
famupjfh'fti'lufiMiJii'ifi vtasnfMijI'frmHfil^mfliAflglff H 
fMrnmiihiiN Siju/innS lhnflsiTiTjmijtJAiilmj ifluflytnfjfi 

Sfn^nn^^^raws^untiJlflunnf'^nLMQi?i^^nwL^^?l!n^^i , f^ 

pmajnB^mfTifl^iQPil'ulfl is ronszwB<au1fom , WBflQnjjj|amnEJ 
yta^Wr^rnmif^m ijijii/innnjJijjnjiiasunjjnKiwniiiii^Qnvi 
fi^mr] qi «ramwSf7« 

wilii wmt/i(?iw^ij'!t/i(?iBnvin5'L^B^ , UB^(?nnj4i?iB^mf 
iifj^nl^n^tu/invi^3nifliiw^in wfflifluitoiwnifliAvissnfN'Wf 
^uqyifin'Bii 84Qunn?vi'ss«4U'B4 mn jj wo^n n^i^^a nuuralsJiiHln 

m?iJ?tn?ia£h^Ci ifaniniilumsijTEnflflQtiifEyfyn wt: 
^nHwijlt/i^lili'iJi-^^Tlsnnl^^nua^iJfnnfBdn^gnliB^Pinjj 

rinvjPiPiQEJ/i'iiiniPijU'^pin^pifpinjJiiiJiJ nnsultnmfTtai 
Lfl^im£J^3n^1 , Hiu^^LmslJ?n^1 , lJ^lI^^^^JJllB^n^1 , LwaHifk 



□ 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) u, m 

Fnn3JTAi'als'a£j'n<3L^'Eiii^'a?j llpi' miuiln® RamnKmrnuasi 
mni7i]wt>iFmma<mi7 imliUmuRiwwwahhupiQgiliFjfu 

nnfiJftnpmvnfifluflmT'U 

TiB^iJfSjntuiiasiJfsirivnifl^H^^'wiJf^rifl vtasflufupmjjwfumf 
L^BiJi , ra^viwn£j^gni?iB^Lflu^iiB^nnf'iJft/i^i"U(=inLm^iJfnnf' 

minimi nn?ij'!t/i(?iiliQ£JilEiJfijnst;i,3 < ui,nai e n3jnpifjTU^ 
qwrmwan Lia^ilfunsnffwvn^L^fU'ijnsfltin^fl'U'] Itfntid 
flfl<jnuiittnrinuflwviwfllufftMJ wlu nTijjiiEijjfl<jiflfl>]iJiflflt] 
n«s««nn?iiJti«iLltiiiVMlii#jpiJj iiasmfiiJtj«LiiEj , ufiff3JTnpi vi 
innHajnnfHvif^Ejnnffiffjjiinpifltin^^'ULilSfl^^EyLiJan uasfifl 
jja/imsiniinn«'5vi , ssii4« 

luvn^nw^nu mnjf'hpifltin^inpiiftytyn fifmlfriFfiflt] 
ljj^sn?wn4jJn?sMiin^«'3'iiJjj'3WiJ'ieiviu^is^iifi^n'i?i«vi 

snns^¥^r|Yifi^vi3jn£j^Li,yi r5 i?^ t fi'E]^rin?ij'!tri^Li,l'T ^rialmra 

inmn mfUftn^i'aEin^npiilfLjfLJTU'u vwvi^miJ^fi^wnn 



bar ifnujfraenimi'vi'Hfi 

iHri fill] ill £j fin du ultn ^ 'Q n vt n f tn vi ?^ ?n imiJlm^'uvm'u 
mintihiaQ naiivhanfcja^/nw Ln^tf^i/m ■nv.wav.himmwz 

°B1 PTU'Q^ FlUl/E^ lu^fU^WlJftri^^£jiIflJflJns'n£JW , Um£J-3 &o 

Lflutann^^un^ni , i , wwi , w-jn^^nunni , wS^l^nnQ^vi'untiJln« 
flnminntfu wwipi < Mnvi"un^^5'a < ufijHwij'!t/i^ wmfluw 

^li'a^^inw^'a^nnf'U'a^wmtjn^ uaswiilT/imflu^mvmflniswapi 
uw'nanu niiwiaiinaimi3"udn wwMliyifiwaLVifkw 

minn ^umzmuum^i\^umv\u(?)m3inXnfr\ VhHrnfiifErifl 

nfl'jmjuasiifiinjsii^H'niitiijlwiJi likrimJltrm wlmfliiwaf) 
Bti'viiiVhNiiriJijI'^ifi iiasurftan wfanjJipstfiiasEanfimiinn 
■unwSwvIS yijpmsjpipifLfSj snJrefmja^fAwaWtmT 

LLa^msviuunni , ^ , un^i?i^"un0N^3J 

fhvhfld'Mil Mnvmn "ipiiwan^iiluifflifti" m ihrajn's 

, anf£jfif?jJii'a^J4 < UM'£j 6 iinS^nLuiiliJli'Q£j^ 



□ 



ilaniftiflQniJifeannfiThi^w L^'arnfijnf^ijni.f'aiJfULiJf'aHdjj 
viawquji swatjl'U'^TUTi'a^nnfiJftnpi mmfwwaiJi^tMifo'e^ 

iwnsflti'ulM "LuiJf^mpivlnna^Rki'un ml*jfln*jn?riw»j'ui 
nnfjjfiiJi.ijndfiM^ne^lunii^nuw^'nuEJiJ^i.fluvin^uw^ai'Mi 

HQnjjfifluifi^vinjwfi^iSiiniiiiacii^lii'lfenfi^ii 

nNpnjJiJViijnviviaQJSciflu L^^wijlt/i(?iKnHiIfijfijn^i , ul^ 

ii?tn«EM«nwciQnjJiflufl^?£: BtjIu^TUSifluynTwupinfsiJQun^ 
nffiJi^f^^fi^H^ws>3^vijjn^viimw'ii'a>33si'UM-!l 

ftauu nifiJfljmRi&ifqjqjiu t^umimninlmmm 



□ 



vjPifln^nuQuwwQn mumlfimwilfyfyi \,i\wmmmz 

vjflflehwufflQn nTsvtlnFiwiEJiJqjqji iilummim-z 
thdn iflmjftaiMiJi ^wuwvns'L'uiMijftnfl^iQtjil^Eynd 

la) VnTu mUYllLluiJflFI® vIlSu^Tulu^flJJ 

Hidn "f/ajr vmiEif™ 

©) vuJuunv ymmBnflmB^iflu^umflmmnBBnlLlFm 

fa) tzuuuiQrt rnin&AVLimfiii WBlanvfavmpi 

iiitmnuiifo finfi^ifliidQiiMJJViSviinflga liiriflATHJufawiti 
iflfiwTviMJUfiJsiJiJviniifnfftifi^QtiiJu iwnsATHJfliNflgifotid 

□ 



mzwTtwfimimTU (iJ. s. ilvwh) u,^ 

mi , w-j^n?iPifL!£jnlli'Q'nl3JL'Enlsl?iL!'a^i^LLQ^I''ajjL«£j iwisriflQn 

QijUfifTBfllJ 111 Fl miJJ l,n£JTlf'El^ U'El>3 P1U 

iLpiwa^^nfimiljJunu i^fit^pin^pifngfiPiQnjJsniiluikmj 

inpi^fijjvMVJjpi vftan (ifaTaniJi^uasTansmmiPi) l&Jrcflu 

BTSssluWlsifot] du uYiinviiifMifl?iqnsflfmQ'i}jflgfiiifl<j 
inpi fiUfWllriilflUJjW Wffl well-being Yfl,sjlilu,fl wealth wffiuH 
material well-being lu(^nwvmn£jymn' 5 )' 5 C3^iifiiJ''i 

MLmiflqjvnl^iQfll^uu niflu^Ta^^WaOTUuiQi 
iri?»3rtn«nf^snfi^ti'5u«si?fiJjnfinQifl'j l liJi^fiMi^ii?sijijn'i? 

Lanu'EiEJQn mdi "Xmuvmilmimi" \m jn^vmntJAQnmvfa-mFi 
ifl«3 uytaeiUiiflPiiri uadftjJivhfKfmnl ltjtj, nnfljJfsnuftn^ 



□ 



IjJ^i'U'Q^^msjpi'a^mfii'a^^QPi naiiLflutym mivieufliirinvi ion 
sheirumej'iifMFi'ui.stf \v,tz$iz$\iil r )< jseisenqim 'adn^dmran 
"ftiiiejfliLiEiupnj 

rn^lw iij ti « meiumuluLM'il wnufM rrmJjTnAifot] 

n«'mufo 

mfm£ji?im£j"UPi < uln'E]£j'n^vi^dn^aj^nn imns&mufi 
mjemiTniPiiifNaj^ira uasm?vi , ssjj?QnviS ftaiflu^AmniiYiiiiJf 

1« iiasssJjlQnviS'njj iflii^wnJreif^jli^ fourmtlnflniniru 

jj^uu's^iQPivl^njjfj^'U'] ^Qtimj9n^n»n , l^fjjntin 
nmi ma Qnsn viihsaiii'upunsj ihinhmtu vhnnslliwafM'u 

lu Siffijfijn|L , !inl^i^nnjj^ii'E]^i^i?i'n^'] aninftiflfvaflwrfrtaiJ- 

anwnsrwKWuntfnannwvinshqil 

iLwonjj^wmJafiypTQH'iinwupiau^^iJjtnpiClnli ustnA 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) u,^ 

FmajMyn^iSel M'amM'a^Pi'UL'a^snnnnftln^n^n^'un 

STUQUunnn^iiivi^f^sTQisji s^dmjnn?^wij1rt/iflM'n^ 
Lvta^mvtatJ pinfl^jI'UflQnjJiJf^Tin wtfnflfnmiwinpiii'EMPi'u 

lifinsnnUiiiltiPiiijtiuJSiiu^Q nlmimmimuRm'EM'l'UPmsj 
wjntivin« , 'njj'iii^Qti 

en. IflSttSnSlQ'UlhsS] 

nni , ^ln>3^QnwLs'!fiJ?l3T£jlviJjlli'L , uu( 5 iTnw ,! fi£jn£ji?fQLSijtpi 

Slifl?SVM!l'5ll'3'5?StIS n.rt. Intsno ^l^tlfiJjftjfflifiti'M 

flrnksTmniPi dnnnTWBHiin^^niTiujniiuiflii mwrnuimumtiu 

wanflflmrwfRkivnLPifti'ijnsvlwpiwanpi faflljjnniMtvJH«fircviiJ 
eta skin 09 an ii«oflunnfiwwunfldnVUjfljjqfl ijlflijfanrnfwh 
riiJfmwiwmmj 



□ 



Qein^tfnpinn TfaviaflwfiJflinNHflwgnfluaQ upirmimh 
^w^wnwvtaflwfuuuntfatwjj nnrwRWunvii'U'UPiQnjjjJW^'ww 

wf^yn^wjin^ f)£J'"Ninmj?runm? TfleiUiflwisja ntuehLwu 

wtfnnnjfissufflii&tjJifaisu naslu'flflQiutfuKliJYi'Ntitin urin 
twliJWQMflvuM 

snls wlfitl'upmjjijfnfti'umifi^fl'u 

vn^sptavlflswu&iimin WmwtMflQnjjjfonwNrifoiJYi'VJ 
ont) u^tmQnmsKyvmirfwgffatfu dniflu^flmnEJiiflw3piu,fls 
nfM&nN uftSfJnnRQnjJVQ^liihQnjjfjiil^mjnnyjj^iariiJj^ifi 

TAjiMn^ q'i uuimmiiiimn'szuaviafWBwutifru m 
^njjn?oiwunua"innnn?a?n^a??^vin^^wT,sua^vin^il£y£y r ivi^ 



mzwTtwfimimTU (iJ. a. ilvwh) ^ 

>3nsjilf^ifi1|vi^lutilLvin^3JW!jTi^n^fin^w^^wiinlutiltl) 

vl^fiffaj LL«^niQ^QiJjmtiJ>3'an>3niJVin<3si?iiIfijfyn^l'u'lil 

rinsjuwij'EK^f^fisi.Su^^viijnEJ mnssfhnAQn*JWK 

^QPilil^^isu'QEjm^tm'U'u IsJl^Rki'unprntjrnwvlLTnwfl^jHriT] 
flEijlilJimik'i n^nmfluflQnm^lqjvillfiamnw 
miJmQJifntjfhtfnQBBnliJ QwqiflymTEnfljjnmvh'ljfi'liJfl'iiJ'ifti 

nutty mzwawaiimmmmamiuMiwmiimifluil^v r\ 



alia ifru^fntremmTwyis 

^njJiJfSfunfhii'U 

iirinnswflummnnQiiliAiru iflulillsJlli mn^rhni^vm 
LFiftt^n^nfldn^nfl'UflEi'u'l? £if)3jl*Mufwfiw«M^Qifauua£ 

LWflEjfljjfiiRQnsj^nprEyTifl^f^iJiJULQ^vin^dntjfiffSJTnpi 

n / ?TUTTnfliflii^«wwntiiJ«ntivn'5iifMTiJsij'3iifisTi??jJvn'5 
m«FiQnjJvi€i"L^uriiJFipi«u«'a njjniflu^m?jJM<nn?wiiiiiw 



miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^^ 

LfluQyi£jn^in?iPif ^Lilu^ln?iPif^iJ?i'a^^ai( 5 in Ha value-free 

iJafln^EUPh/value-free lipi nunmifffymi^mma nisunn 
vmdSlilmntjpmsjQn iflwjjrtnflnfsswfM'liJfiriiniqri 
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^mwjfoujnqjjf^umFu ilaflEj^hEjfinviH^EijIiJiiJan StIqfi 
Li^^raviphyi?njjsN 1 liJ iSupiQiJJWEijvilfWfu/invi ^Fiuliwfi 

lib dismal science luFnnjJWjjnej^fifinQnvipJfiiFimfunupiilijj 

- ^IwfmwB^nijnnrwmmwvhlvi immmmwwu 
dnwfijflufl<annttjn^uniranunfi<JU'NAuu'Nfi«jiJ u« 

- ssa|jvh'Wf immmmmm rifcHymflumBwdnvilij 
nnjffm , liJ«lh'5«wH? ; 3n#ifiJJiiasTaTiviS'5njjw'ifjfi 

B^mjrinQsi^Q«n«« , uBtin>jm , nivl!JSjn , u iiriifliiHTiJjnflifltMvi 
ss«iifMHTUJnfi^nn?iifMHiiM«nnw«'iti Tnm^"vwmnFm 

vinwnan^^Qnwwf^fflwiiwB^mJfSfiBiJiijn^Q'uiiB^BnftJflffSJ 

finL^wj^n^Pif^B^L^wjn^Lfl'uil^^Btj'n^d wmj 
^n^pifn'=)t:Siiyiiiiyidn( l fqjB£j'n^3^1 , unni , ?l?n^^fi , ^Bnf£jfiff3JiiB^ 

«/nnswM?fiiw3'ilsfltin'ivii'iviifitn^fl'5fltin'5iJ'ififriJ 
iWMirtntjffa nflflpmsjfm'in'lfl mtarm minim (greed) 
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mzwTtwfimimTU (iJ. s. ilvwh) ^^ 

uupffl mum %<i\mi\\iftwmtmimvw\m^z\$mmmmm 
fkrmim imvhummiin pnfeiuij^^ufnnjjTafi mr\z 

■wren SfiiinwmHniiiiTiiieiniitis iiasifliiniJUMi^niiiSin iflu 
HQnjjrfnlsliiBJJWUiniifi^jj^MtJViljJifJwnfi iflulnmEurnf 
finVTnTuvmnnrijimifcnnfflmmj T^tiijIiSajm^nMnfitin^ uVf 

iiiftJtyuniitMiJiprtflff 

Tifl^mpiun^fltin^mtJQniJpmsjijn'Wffl^fl^^nnam'in 
"fiiiulflmiluBTTU'uiniia^uuwH" mi m 

ujpipnnfnn piqiu iSfi ivifi iflfi llcJ waflwsiiitfaflas TMruflusmi 
unlliifMJj^irtr^Qtinliii'm 

vn°l til LTiu ttn wn fa mne] gjun vm vm ion LiluFru uriflmn 
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wvnivmBurvutsJ 

Fmiiatnrilmmwmm (im-mii) iMfhmj iflulilmu 
^qjTnpiqjnai ijjBtflflijB^flQnjjnB^nnslurmrm B!J luwue tu 

FmsjfmiMBii'u'lsJsnnfl iwviA'j'iJjfajiiitMmimudin BisLflu 
MqltfihrnAfmifliMnimflnu ansyhWm0nn?vhgn£jln^ ria 
nQnjjfiinrtiimfifliAiJijwf iififftmj iiflsuriffmimn waferm 
fiEh<3hnuQtuinjij l lfi 

■wanima^tfnLfjfl^^QtJQfimfpin^'] lu^^mrnXmrn^u^m^ 
BdnwUiflliitfnTfiiAYMua'iii pm^anriTCpimf'ljJrjnwB'j s^ria 
ffnjvnlvinjfk 

vili !^£jmlsdn^nH^^UTULLf>3B£j'n^^ndnQLi,l' f 3 lAufiu un^fi 
^n^tiJun f 3'nQ^nni , mf'M'j^n?iPifL < w < UB£in^ < iI < u 

iifl'uniflwjffln^flvinj 5 ] ri^npibj LLwupi"liin?su^waniB^ 

Mviv, mud" (John Maynard Keynes) JJB^QIflTlJjfan 
ifl'UPnnsjfQBtin^'Hw m^u^sj^w^PiB^Bif^jHil^tMwnn 
tfuhJfiflUflntfnrcusuiM ("BthwEm an ©oo il") fammwhTA 
dn mnjjT«/i BEnnlJulwia^d ssfoNijw'flliJriflij sunin 
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miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^^ 

["For at least another hundred years we must pretend 
to ourselves and to every one that fair is foul and foul is fair; 
for foul is useful and fair is not. Avarice and usury and 
precaution must be our gods for a little longer still." - Essays in 
Persuasion, ch. 5, "The Future" (1931)] 

Cwa'iEjmjpuiJBm'n dnwmflwjm^LiuuviLflu'a?] rms 
fflflti'wmiri'd'id Itfnmfln <§roo 5l vjflltfirtJMjrtafaflfi ^oo 
Lrin fi , ljjjjvn'5ii's'««Qnjjtnn1?lWni?s) 

UGintfiMynmflB la vnmlil liauri 

i?jjupiljj|Qn«Qnjj^fn? vufEinQnflQnjjfienn Cifnnjjupinpin^ 
nru Lmnlw^mj^ujnunfl is iJremvi ^wzmulm^nmm'w 
<$> LUmna n. rm^iif m-uiu i-wfisfUJinHLfnii^sfni?! 

nuiLnilfiJvinvil'a^nnni-^ln^^ffmi.ri^Rjj'atj'n^lpi 

fitn<JUlM 

iwnsfitnnli^fisiiiiiiiniafiiimi 
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W'al^'npi'aiiuyi'usTUTUvi^ 

fawQfl£/'M to LLUU to #0W 

9. mniifieinnLLuuLLtn L{]unQnu nfi^nnnnnl^fS^lpi^ 



foitinw Immfmj/afnnjn (liiviilwij'itiifnfinjviniwfiHaviS ma 
vhlvili vii?ein'innn?«?n^«??R = "Ldflruflfffl) nQUflTUJifaumf 

WMMfl'lwlfljjn tflm^vrisnnnnmiflifomlfmtai HwfKvh (-aim!) 
^ssIa (^mi) ifunQn FnwatiwM f^nHwfnsrmrhvruA 

Fm3j , a?nnvufEinQi firmlafi viltaTa/is uu Idumpmu 
^nnl"UTayi to m miiwtiirila 

^umiwQii^nimm © fjmranph^vnndn cruris nil a 
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miwmimmmm (i/. a lJuwh) ^^ 

•uan^nnilu mviamawlilim^lsJvn iiflSswnvi'N'lfftae] 
iN'wfMvh ^Smuqlmnflnnn^fn iL«cnnfmEjmim'UPm-| In 

"LuiflfipmsjTan ptafniwamnldi (iiasfnnjjfltinninnvi 

Bthwin ffniHJiqfinrtnfssWiHJMjri'srifiwaSiiri^Qniias^pijj 
Mjwf ns^^^^nRQnw|snuat;^nni , nii3T < uHgni?i'a^ iMlulmi 
sstfijtfutftfijfowfl'liJifoii 

una fib (static) iH?Mjfin«nfi!Is^iJii^w?tyjjnnnjJuiiQS«nsQU 
mnuu s<JNtMflTiifi«/i iissmnjjwfNfmw'N'i ifluuinjifitrc 

WQLVi5QUQ'n^^l?l'E]^Lfl , U'E]£j'n^"U , UI?l^'E]^lll ll«SJJ<1llpfosfllAfMATlU 

wtMnn?lminjuikiimjidwQtfufi<j l li] 

* IwflwtKiM^wwfnnjJwajrii? ftamn^iiSufiw&tfJieia-jlei vi^rarm need 



uftsiniftlnflnviuiiluMummMniim mmnmilumiimvmmflii 

fmsjwfMrmu isjB'WRki'uniJfiJiilaEj'u'liJ ufinsnninnW 
nJStiiiiiiJMnt]linwu &?QiJifaw|nnmiYmirtra3risiifo niSu 
ifsstj'unmfiiJfltj'uiiiJfl^Btin^B'UBnsjnnajntj ?Q*Jvfam?mmi 
nTUjjjuifoii 

mtMiunqtutiJjiJniiluQnuiiufiz fornrmiunqfwm 

°NB£jncfoB£h^Jn , uB£j wulm?B>afmvh>n , u l5bl?h 
< wpw < unR f ]n3Ji?iB^nnft^£jfi'a ; uyi^lunni ,, nn^nu wfliiJaeiimn 
flQnwBtnrmuuTafis wnLflu^n^B^miiJiJinir)- t^nwvmntj 
Tifl^^niiUfisjvinvlpi^'iuniiJfiuiiliJ 
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mini® (IfinaJ) fmnnvin (anus;) 

. mTm^iuifiuiliauk malvf • niTvii^iuiilumiyiilmn^wsvi 
l^vwa-arm <fia^rm 

liJqfafmjjffti (^saaaj) iWNfmjjfjfoi (isra) 

. v3iui2um?9iauiiviunulu . ^milum^fi^rtmicom 

iwMviiiflijfltfcfliM«nnn?ifo , liJrifiij tMUisNlLllun^ 

iiwifJiMivinviijwjjnii niJ^^^nn?iJ2Lill < umfij'!vini , 4'i?i 
rmluvi'vaifljiwfis'jn wulvnsifiwsns uasiijiJfmMMij'mujtM 

d9 1J d9 41 

wwniinnfl^jjfl^ ii«stifiijfij«'niJS3^Q , 'i: 

ImQaiviCkiQanlflnmsj wijwflu&AJJij B^jlufspmnn? 
■wwjiAnviuwnrin^ liiivhmj jJNt|?inmi jjfl/nmnta dilryryn 

SjRQiwjjiilwmnrru^iyiJf'MnrM'fflyiJnflffl^ 

mfUFm ] HiwwnsmjfsmjnnfiiTwun^rin^nuiiB^Ruman'U'u 
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els ifru^fntremmTwyis 

la. mjvwviffijjmiil'U nm'avi , uuH , nn^unn f 3fudnni , ^un 
Iw^im^lutil tii'liififlejMfl^M'Ifl^nfitjnijvi 

uii'Ufl'uin pinjjwannifvi wij™n?wiJnmB^BjjfLih 6 ta 

tinvfofiei'H wulmlfu Fnnwtari wij™niti™fi<ih*tadn Tu 

flffR jj«Qnjjfi6innvi'iuiJiJttunsiiNrfiJ iiasJjpmsjfjuB^jmjmf 
AUAQnvnAQn*jfuaQ<ikiJfyi uasm?yhvn"u?ifi^??fl 

u,rifl , u«famnn ^ffjimiinqtu/nritftiii mmmimz d 
fmjjldfldah<a??m!s'a?] iwvnmiija/smna^awijIT/iA id 
Tafls^fifnnijfiti'iTi'l^ifliiiiNftjiin ^vhliHi^Lli^liJlurmyi 
ssw«ni«Eunn?vh flBfmnnl^flfllsJRfuvh 

lijfiJiHTijjjfpnnjjrfnlsfltin'Jii Julwijftaa'ifl ffas4nAw 
faQn«njmifltishLmjnn?<0rn?&aflSj Ha'aPiPia^mjFiQnusw 
LiwpmwLiPinpin^rmd Itflifaan 

lli Lipi'bJ'atnnyh L^n^nvmlT^traljM^yh AQErarin ] nm 
n. iminusVuQsu f^waflatfuma 
n. vi'>3wa^nnan/ia'a£j^ , a?jI e iiR imirnrwim 
(=1. L^mlnM ffifiiFmsj^QmviaAvifiiiijuW^nnwti'u 
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s. HsnuTwaim vuwi< mami!mji!ijflwmnn&|fi , u 

n. ^PiinwiJiJilciiik wBHvjnflusslflrimijBvh we 

i\. TiwiPifmfi.flfSJiJfsnBiJ l^u 

- 4'^Qn^f^iiiiPi^s^'aiJTT^mjR^iJ^jj^^tyiM' fi'bw 

- il^nmmtaimfyplflBmww LiflsSTmirn? 

- nn^im^Bimm iiwshnn?Mafln«wuasa' i Eii,!h 
Ivi wuwm u ^IdTt^i £jlw pi -eh VH 

Ulnfifi^'liiHTiJJiJjsjj'ivi 

n^lnMqjfk vIstHigiuuilauliiCi^Lii'u'liJfltin^wa m 

in) wflutwimnfi^flQn^fiii'mfnfl MBAjJUfoimpmiJ 

"fiueividn rhlh'ta.n n5>3i?i'a^Ln^nni ,, nn^nu^LfluLi]nviJjn£Jwnn^?l^ 
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ct. i^lianflmuaQdn e??^ni?tofHwuttmi3u^QYitln 
^n»TWRki , un , l« iiasRuVTQliJy , flwrlfi?fwinwiiwFrnEjrin , wvwdnEJpl 
uasthEJfnaiJtiJ'unuB^luifo famflvnsflTiaj'BEnn viltapmu 

iftajjitfaiqnfld'N 

ffnHiinn«€iivis u«sJjT«/isfTiiinnii^ vnnn{]VJjnti/ii!M 
"UMnfiiyiE jjremjilfmtiifiinmJftjjtoS/nwtlriifoti ^flmSWi 
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mwrnzftummuftrntiw (dynamic) ^^fiff^TnS 

«fl««9fi^nii«QnwLfluswTifi^fiffWflnw3J , 4M'mlif] , ui , il , uu 

fov!nQ?unflnflii'vaHiMdfl faufimiinwiifMiJiprtf uja 
TjjjJiqn^iJiJ^iuTei^nrnaj ffifl^jfjiiflijnii uuws^wfiqijjMu 

LBENvtasLSlBEJin «jJJU«MK5lMJJQUJ'llJKanYI 

s^?iflifliiMCinwiifl'5jiJ?vn?viss<«Qn'iJjnn?nn?Ti?spj[iii?n 
Itf&nwiMflgliMOwlwitenw ^ifluflssein'iifln'liifi'irilfM 
nii^QnuiflfliJ iia^fn^affpfpmsjwfty 

vifielnQjj'iii Lflumy^pfTa^'n^ii'a^nnfijlvinf^nni-l'uyin^ 

inM SHQnjjMintin^i'Min'MfiMiiJPiqjj LitftfaSMflrnavi 
ssflfiinafldnww'luvm upiiwfiwiffwmejQ'ii^wlfitej^^ nl« 
wflimiril^uifol'alm ] viw'nii3jnih>mAQVi«nmi,VM UmCw^ 

aHTafli^aamiasehmuTiJ lin~iJija\m'U5?ja^5'3'33j?riGi 
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mu>ma£S'U0 i ]inrmTO>af s m nt ifBWQuasnsnmivn^Ajj 
to^um fin vlils^iT'urlflQn'ljj'l'iiLffl^Tifl^fiffjjTinpi liiifluiftM 
nfUQYisnfi'iflis'if iiflsiiunBBnajn^mnwnwnn ifliAinprtirfnflwf 

UB^effWTinSiIuL'a^ m£j^LLPi'fl^nnjJ 6 a'ul''auluBn^mjviu>3 
w«fialjjifjti^rifliias , ljj4«wii i siiij«ii 
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as imfauo (Lspmn) Li^tfn/n/i (iJiwin^w^nmrantTUQi 

B^n^fluTufsiJiJ^^ufiVNWsjpiTifi^fiffsJTinn 

LVidnuiifKJJWfr u«s«Mvi!;qifsseinTn?iifi^jjulujciJiJirjj^ii^ 
TiB^efi^TnPivfavmfl LifiQ«n«ww3wanLns^iJ?fsiJiJ?^nuiTuli?i 
w?fijjmj^nnfuniJ?K«niffywn^fi^jj^u^'3^s;^ni?suvisw lias 

irtwjfi'sfiifliidQiifjjJwIflifliifl'JifiQijfltin'jvii^'liiJciJij 

Iw^iiii^'iJWUfiil'U B£j'"N'UB£jTu ia fsflii m ia ^bliltifi rb 

nsnf , f^u^^R^nwLfluliJ^nuBuqlu^( 5 iJjjj , UM'!TL s iiu( 5 inu£J3J Tam- 
s??jj Safiwu ijn/ims rnfUjfM nifflntn (viwimn LBiMdrm 
ijjfMmn LLraB^nmlMiri jtaulvqj) ItfirtmjTvsnajjnSijrih 
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ymnTn?Win«/iT3sii^^«Mjjntivin«iT3iniru Liatdnflflwan 
nn^n^qjiifi^iHw^HnrtnfwihiTi'inifliiiJiitijjjn 

vimwiliJyQjiPiJHjSFiwmtfvmui mfifin tiu nifilfztfnu 

Ivfinaviuunu f^viii^FiiiiiL'^njLLUuilmmil^'B^Fiii mjpmii 



WMivm: unwifiwu iSumn^ucfiilniJ^ ^Mwiuum-aiLffw^viannua^a^ 
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Buddhist Economics 



In a discussion of Buddhist economics the first question 
that arises is whether such a thing as Buddhist economics 
actually exists, or whether it is even a possibility. At present 
the economics that we are acquainted with is a Western one. 
When talking of economics or matters pertaining to it, we use a 
Western vocabulary and we think within the conceptual 
framework of Western economic theory. It is difficult to avoid 
these constraints when coming to talk about a Buddhist 
economics. So perhaps we will find ourselves in fact 
discussing Buddhism with the language and concepts of 
Western economics. At any rate, by reflecting on this matter 
we may at least get some food for thought. Even if it is not a 
true Buddhist economics that is put forth here, it may provide 
some Buddhist perspectives on things that may be usefully 
employed in economics. 

In the mid-'70's a Western economist, E.F. 
Schumacher, wrote a book called "Small is Beautiful", the 
fourth chapter of which dealt with the subject of Buddhist 
economics. The book as a whole, but especially that chapter, 
gave many people, both in the East and the West, an interest in 
those aspects of the Buddhist teachings that relate to 
economics. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Schumacher for 
creating that interest. However, if we consider the point more 
deeply, we may see that both the writing of "Small is 
Beautiful", and the subsequent interest in Buddhist economics 
shown by Western academics, took place in response to a 
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crisis. At the present time, Western academic disciplines and 
conceptual structures have reached a point which many feel to 
be a dead end, or if not, at least a turning point demanding new 
paradigms of thought and methodology. It is felt that the 
presently existing disciplines are unable to completely resolve 
the problems now facing the world - new ways must be found. 
Such feelings have prompted a number of people to search for 
ways of thought outside of their own disciplines, which has led 
in turn to the interest in Buddhism and other traditional Asian 
philosophies which is so apparent at this time. 

In his essay on Buddhist economics Mr. Schumacher 
looks to the Buddhist teaching of the Noble Eightfold Path to 
make his case. He affirms that the inclusion of the factor of 
Right Livelihood in the Eightfold Path, in other words the 
Buddhist way of life, indicates the necessity of a Buddhist 
economics. This is Mr. Schumacher's starting point. However 
the nature of his views, and of Buddhist economics as he sees 
it, are subjects that I would like to leave for the moment. 

I would first like to relate a story that appears in the 
Buddhist scriptures. In fact it is an event which took place in 
the Buddha's lifetime. It indicates many things about 
Buddhist economics, which the reader may be able to work out 
for himself. The story goes like this: one morning while the 
Buddha was residing in the Jetavana monastery near the city of 
Z«maTTt]„, he was able to perceive with his psychic powers 
that the spiritual faculties of a certain poor peasant living near 
the city of oSm .were mature enough for him to understand the 
teachings, and that he was ripe for enlightenment. It would be 
appropriate to go to teach him. So later that morning the 
Buddha set off walking to oftw, some 30 yojanas (about 48 
km.) away. The inhabitants of ofitw held the Buddha in great 
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respect and on his arrival warmly welcomed him. Eventually 
a place was prepared for everyone to gather together and listen 
to a discourse. However, as the Buddha's particular purpose 
in going to oftw was to enlighten this one poor peasant, he 
waited for him to arrive before starting to talk. 

The peasant heard the news of the Buddha's visit, and 
since he had already been interested in the Buddha's teaching 
for some time he wanted to go and listen to the discourse. But 
it so happened that one of his cows had just disappeared. He 
wondered whether he should go and listen to the Buddha first 
and look for his cow afterwards, or to look for the cow first. 
He decided to look for the cow first and quickly set off into the 
forest to search for it. Eventually the peasant found his cow 
and drove it back to the herd, but by the time everything was as 
it should be, he was very tired. The peasant thought to 
himself, "time is getting on, if I go back home first it will waste 
a lot of time. I'll just go straight into the city to listen to the 
Buddha's discourse." Having made up his mind, the poor 
peasant started walking into oftw. By the time he arrived at 
the place set up for the talk, he was exhausted and very hungry. 

When the Buddha saw the peasant's condition he asked 
the city elders to arrange some food for the poor man. When 
the peasant had eaten his fill and was refreshed the Buddha 
started to teach and while listening to the discourse the peasant 
realized the fruit of 'Stream Entry', the first stage of 
enlightenment. The Buddha had fulfilled his purpose in 
travelling to d$tw. 

After the talk was over the Buddha bade farewell to the 
people of ofitw tod set off back to the Jetavana monastery. 
During the walk back the monks who were accompanying him 
started to critically discuss the day's events. "What was that 
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all about? The Lord didn't quite seem himself today. I 
wonder why he got them to arrange food for the peasant like 
that, before he would agree to give his discourse." The 
Buddha, knowing the subject of the monks' discussion turned 
back towards them and started to tell them his reasons, and at 
one point in his explanation the Buddha said, "when people are 
overwhelmed, and in pain through suffering, they are incapable 
of understanding Dhamma." Then the Buddha went on to say 
that hunger is the most severe of all illnesses and that 
conditioned phenomena provide the basis for the most 
ingrained suffering. Only when one understands these truths 
will one realize the supreme happiness of Oj:c«oh 

All the major points of Buddhist economics appear in 
this tale. They will be elaborated on below. 

Limitations of Economic Theory 
in the Industrial Age 

(1) Specialization 

At the present time economists consider economic 
activity in isolation, without reference to other forms of human 
activity or to other academic disciplines. This specialization is 
one of the characteristics of development in the Industrial Age. 
Consequently, when looking at human activity, economists try 
to eliminate all non-economic aspects or standpoints from their 
considerations and concentrate on a single perspective: that of 
their own discipline. The isolation of economic questions 
from their wider context may be taken to be the primary cause 
of many of the problems that currently beset us. 
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In Buddhism, economics is not separated from other 
branches of knowledge and experience. In efforts to remedy 
the problems of the human race, economic activities are not 
abstracted from activities in other fields. Economics is not 
seen as an independent, self-contained science but as one of a 
number of interdependent disciplines working within the whole 
social/existential matrix. Ostensible economic activities are 
looked at from a number of different perspectives. 
Advertising may be taken as an example; speaking in purely 
economic terms, advertising consists of methods used to 
persuade people to buy things. It leads to a rise in sales but as 
costs are increased makes goods become more expensive. But 
advertising is also bound up with popular values: advertisers 
must draw on common aspirations, prejudice and desires in 
order to produce advertisements that are appealing. Social 
psychology is employed to utilize popular values for economic 
ends. Advertising also has an ethical significance because of 
its repercussions on the popular mind. The volume of 
advertising may cause an increase in materialism, and 
inappropriate images or messages may harm public morality. 
On the political plane, decisions have to be made regarding 
policy on advertising — should there be any control, and if so, 
of what kind? How is one to achieve the proper balance 
between moral and economic concerns? Education is also 
involved. Ways may have to be found to teach people to be 
aware of how advertising works, to reflect on it, and to 
consider how much of it is to be believed. Good education 
should seek to make people more intelligent in making 
decisions about buying goods. So the subject of advertising 
demonstrates how activities prevalent in society may have to 
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be considered from many perspectives, all of which are inter- 
related. 

Specialization can be a great benefit so long as we don't 
lose sight of our basic goal. The various disciplines are 
intended to be different constituents of a complete response to 
human problems. If the extent of each discipline's 

responsibility is fully determined, then that responsibility can 
be fulfilled and the point of contact between disciplines be 
more clearly defined. Then a more concerted effort to relieve 
human suffering will be possible, one which will have better 
results than are being achieved at present. The error lies in our 
pride, taking our own discipline to be capable of solving all 
difficulties by itself. Not only is it a mistaken notion but it 
prevents a successful solution of the problems at hand. If this 
point is accepted then we must find exactly where economics 
connects with other sciences, disciplines, and human activities. 
Where does economics connect with education, and ethics, in 
dealing with human problems? If these points of contact can 
be clarified then it would be possible to find the true value of 
specialization. 

Mr. Schumacher's point that the existence of Right 
Livelihood as one of the factors of the Eightfold Path 
necessitates a Buddhist economics has further implications. 
Firstly, it indicates that Right Livelihood (or economics) must 
be considered of great importance in Buddhism for it to be 
included as one of the path factors. It shows that Buddhism 
accepts the significance of economics. Secondly, and 
conversely, it means that economics is taken to be merely one 
amongst a number of factors (traditionally eight) that comprise 
a right way of life, i.e. one capable of solving the problems 
facing humanity. 
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(2) Not free of ethics, but inattentive to them 

A solution to the problems facing humanity requires the 
presence of many contributing factors, one of which is ethics, a 
subject of particular relevance to myself as a Buddhist monk. 
I would like to discuss ethics here in light of its relationship to 
economics, so that it may serve to illuminate the connection 
between the different components of a right way of life. We 
have already seen the great importance of this relationship on a 
general level, so let us now take a look at some particular cases 
that illustrate the nature of this relationship and its significance. 

Ethics (or the lack of them) affect economics both 
directly and indirectly. If, for example, a particular area is 
unsafe, if there are robbers, and a lot of violence, and if lines of 
communication are unsafe — then it is obvious that businesses 
will not invest there, tourists will not want to go there, and so 
on. The economy of the area is thus adversely affected. This 
is a phenomena that is easily observed. 

In a public transport system, if the staff, the ticket- 
collectors and the passengers are all honest then not only will 
the government receive its full revenue, but it may also be able 
to save on inspections. If the passengers' honesty can be 
relied upon, then it may be possible to substitute ticket 
machines for collectors. When people are self-disciplined and 
help to keep their surroundings clean and litter-free the 
municipal authorities may not have to waste so much of their 
funds on trash-collection and other cleaning operations. 

Conversely, if businesses are overly greedy and attempt 
to fatten their profits by using sub-standard ingredients in 
foodstuffs, e.g. putting cloth-dye as a coloring in children's 
sweets, substituting chemicals for orange juice, or putting boric 
acid in meatballs (all of which have occurred in Thailand in 
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recent years), consumers' health is endangered. The people 
made ill by these practices have to pay medical costs. The 
government has to spend money on police investigations and 
the prosecution of the offenders. Furthermore, people whose 
health has suffered work less efficiently, causing a decline in 
productivity. In international trade, those who pass off shoddy 
goods as quality merchandise risk losing the trust of their 
customers and foreign markets — as well as the foreign 
currency obtained through those markets. 

The freedom of the free market system may be lost 
through businesses using unscrupulous means of competition; 
the creation of a monopoly through influence is one common 
example, the use of thugs to assassinate a competitor a more 
unorthodox one. The violent elimination of rivals heralds the 
end of the free market system, although it is a method scarcely 
mentioned in the economics textbooks. 

Western companies send medicines to third-world 
countries that they are forbidden from selling in their own 
countries. Those so-called 'medicines' endanger the health 
and lives of any who consume them. In economic terms, it 
causes a decline in the quality and efficiency of labour while 
also necessitating increased expenditure on health care, which 
is a drain on the nation. 

Businesses use advertising to stimulate desire for their 
product. Advertising costs are included in capital outlay and 
so are added to the price of the product itself. Thus people 
tend to buy unnecessary things at prices that are unnecessarily 
expensive. There is much waste and extravagance. Things 
are used for a short while and then replaced, although still in 
good condition. This is a waste of economic resources and its 
existence is related to the common penchant for flaunting 
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possessions and social status. Businessmen are able to exploit 
such desires to make more money out of their customers 
because people who like to show off their possessions and 
status tend to buy unnecessarily expensive products without 
considering their quality. They take snob-appeal as their 
criteria, considering expense no object. Worse than that there 
are people in Thailand today who, unable to wait until they 
have saved enough to afford some new product, rush off and 
borrow the money, plunging themselves into debt. Spending 
in excess of earnings has serious ill-effects. Eventually the 
person's status that the object is meant to exalt, declines, along 
with the country's economy as its balance of trade with other 
countries goes into the red. 

A person in the business world once said to me that in 
Thailand if one saw a Sikh riding on a motorbike one could 
safely assume that he was a wealthy man. If he was driving a 
car one could take it for granted that he was a millionaire. But 
if one was to go into the provinces one would find that 50% of 
the Thais who ride motorbikes have bought them on credit. 
This economic phenomena is also a matter of social values. It 
is the same with the purchase of cars. Quite poor people buy 
cars on borrowed money or pay for them in installments. So 
there are cars everywhere, which gives rise to the problem of 
traffic congestion with all its attendant ill effects on the 
economy until eventually there is turmoil. Economics cannot 
be divorced from social matters. The love of flaunting and 
ostentation is prominent in Thailand. Some people, although 
reasonably well-off, will refuse to pay a few dollars for a ticket 
to a show. In order to show off their connections they will 
find a way to get a complimentary ticket. Then they will 
swagger into the show flashing their free ticket. On such 
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occasions they are not willing to part with even a dollar or two. 
But the same people, in order to show off their prestige or 
social standing, may arrange a lavish party for a huge number 
of people and spend thousands of dollars. This character trait, 
or this sort of value system, has a great effect on the economy. 
Sometimes when Western economists come to Thailand and 
encounter this phenomena they say that it just knocks them flat. 
They can't see how to solve the country's economic problems. 
When they meet these strange new mental sets and ways of 
behavior they are baffled as to how to find a solution. 

In economic matters we must consider the various 
factors that have come to be involved with them, an important 
one of which is confidence or belief. We need to have 
confidence in the banks, confidence in the stock market. At 
any time when there is a loss of confidence then the stock 
market may crash and banks go into liquidation. Even 
confidence in the sense of belief in the claims of advertisors 
has effects on the economy. But confidence is also conditioned 
by other factors. Its presence or absence is often the result of 
deliberate manipulation by business interests. 

In the workplace, if the boss is responsible, capable and 
kind, and commands the confidence and affection of his or her 
employees, and the employees are harmonious, diligent, and 
committed to their work, then production will be high. There 
have been cases where the employer has been such a good 
person that when their business failed and came close to 
bankruptcy, the employees sympathetically made sacrifices and 
worked as hard as possible to make the company profitable 
again. In such cases, employees have sometimes been willing 
to take a cut in wages, rather than just making demands for 
compensation. 
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So abstract human values become economic variables. 
We can clearly see that industriousness, honesty, devotion to 
work and punctuality have great effects on both productivity 
and efficiency. Conversely, boredom, cheating, dishonesty, 
discrimination, discouragement, conflicts, even private 
depressions and anxieties have adverse effects on productivity, 
and this point is important. 

On a broader level, nationalism is significant. If a 
sense of patriotism can be instilled into the people, they may be 
led to refuse to buy foreign goods, even if those goods are of 
high quality and there are inducements to buy them. People 
are able to put aside personal desires out of regard for the 
greatness of their nation and only use things made within their 
country. They wish to help production so that their country 
can prosper and become a major force in the world. It may 
reach the point, as in Japan, where the government has to try to 
persuade people to buy products from abroad. Nationalism is 
thus another value system that affects economics. 

(3) Unable to be a science, but wanting to be one 

The large number of examples I have given so far have 
been intended to demonstrate the intimate and significant effect 
that ethics and values have on economics. However ethics, i.e. 
questions of good and bad are only one aspect of Dhamma.* 
The relationship of Dhamma to economics is not confined to 
the sphere of ethics. Another way that Dhamma is connected 
with economics is with regards to the true nature of things, the 
natural condition of phenomena. In fact this aspect is even 
more important than ethics, because it concerns the very heart 

The teachings of the Buddha or 'the way things are' 
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or essence of economics. The word 'Dhamma' is here used to 
mean the truth, or in other words the complex and dynamic 
process of cause-and-effects that constitutes our world. If 
economics does not fully know, understand and address itself 
to the whole causal process, economic theory will be unable to 
produce solutions to problems that arise, or produce the 
salutary effects that it desires. It will be an economics that is 
not in harmony with 'the way things are' (Saccadhamma) . 

'The way things are' refers to the nature of nature, i.e. 
the true mode of existence of phenomena, and it encompasses 
all aspects of theory and practice. It is not the subject of any 
particular branch of knowledge, but is the very essence of 
science or the essence that science seeks to discover. The 
contemporary trend towards division and separation of the 
different aspects of a complex subject, one that has even 
reached treatments of the Dhamma, is a dangerous one and 
may lead us to stray from the truth. It is another important 
point that must be understood. 

Economics has been said to be the most scientific of the 
social sciences. Indeed, economists are proud of how 
scientific their subject is: that they take only those things which 
can be measured and quantified into their considerations. It 
has even been asserted that economics is purely a science of 
numbers, a matter of mathematical equations. In its efforts to 
be a science, economics tries to eradicate all questions of 
abstract values as unquantifiable, and seeks to be value-free. 
But in opposition to this trend, some critics of economics, even 
a number of economists themselves, say that actually, of all the 
social sciences, economics is the most value-dependent. It 
may be asked how it is possible for economics to be a value- 
free science when its starting point is the perceived needs of 



human beings, which are a function of the value-systems of the 
human mind. Furthermore, the end-point or goal of economics 
is to answer those perceived needs to peoples' satisfaction and 
satisfaction too is an abstract value. So economics begins and 
ends with abstract values. Economic decisions concerning 
production, consumption, etc. are largely value-dependent, as 
for example in debates over the granting of mining concessions 
in national parks. Consequently, it is impossible for 

economics to be value-free, and it is this dependence on values 
that disqualifies economics from being a complete science. 

Two further points may be made in this connection, the 
first being that economic principles and theories are full of 
unverified assumptions, and that a science cannot be so based. 
It is an important objection. Secondly, it is not such a good 
thing for economics to be a science anyway. Science has too 
many limitations to be able to solve all the problems of 
humanity. It shows only one side of the truth, that which 
concerns the material world. If economics actually became a 
science then it would be pulled along the same pathway as 
science, and then would be restricted in its ability to remedy 
human suffering. 

The best attitude for economics is to see and accept the 
truth of things. The attempt of economics to be scientific (i.e. 
exact and precise) is one of its good points and should be 
maintained. However, at the same time, for any real or 
effective answer to human suffering, particularly at the present 
time which is a 'turning point' for human society. Economics 
should surely open itself up to co-operation with other 
disciplines. It should cast a wider, more comprehensive eye 
on the question of values. As soon as values have been 
accepted as legitimate objects for consideration, then they 
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become factors to be studied in accordance to their proper 
status, enabling the whole causal process to be seen. But if 
values are not studied then economics can never be scientific 
because it cannot develop any understanding of the whole 
causal process of which values form an integral part. 

At present economics only accepts certain sorts or 
aspects of values as being relevant to it. It does not study the 
whole range of value systems. Errors are made, for instance, 
in economic forecasting, when the factor of values comes into 
play at a much more significant level than economics is willing 
to allow for. To give an example: one principle of economics 
is that people will only agree to part with something when they 
can replace it with something that will afford them equal 
satisfaction. Here an objection might be made that this is not 
invariably true. Sometimes we can experience a sense of 
satisfaction by parting with something without getting anything 
tangible in return, as when parents out of love for their children 
may give them something as a gift without expecting anything 
back. They feel satisfied, more so perhaps than if they had 
received something in return, the cause being of course, the 
love they feel for their children. If human beings could 
expand their love of others, not confining it to their own 
families, but feeling love for all other people then they might 
be able to part with things without receiving anything in return, 
and experience more satisfaction than before. They would not 
only not be deprived of satisfaction, or just receive a 
compensatory amount, but they would actually experience 
much more satisfaction. This too is an example of how values 
can affect economic matters. 

Another economic principle states that when prices go 
down, people buy more; when prices go up, people buy less. 



That is generally the way that things happen. If prices are 
lowered, peoples' purchasing power increases. They buy 
more, and the number of consumers increases. But that is not 
always the case. If one knows that the members of a society 
are given to ostentation and flaunting of possessions as status- 
symbols, then one can make use of that tendency to induce 
people to think of expensive goods as trendy. People are led 
to believe that whoever is able to buy such and such an 
expensive object will stand out from the crowd and be a 
member of high society. Then it occurs that the more that one 
raises the price, the more people buy that commodity, because 
of their desire to be fashionable or to be identified with a 
certain social group. 

In fact, there are numerous examples which economics 
itself uses to demonstrate how the values of a society determine 
prices, one of which concerns two men shipwrecked on a 
desert island. One man has a sack of dried rice and the other a 
hundred gold necklaces. Ordinarily a single gold necklace 
would be enough, more than enough, to buy a whole sack of 
dried rice. But now the two men find themselves stranded on 
an island with no means of escape and no guarantee of any ship 
coming along to rescue them. The value of the goods changes. 
Now the person with the rice might purchase all one hundred 
gold necklaces for a mere portion of the rice, or he might 
refuse to make the exchange at all. So the value of goods is a 
function of demand. 

However, what I wish to point out here is that 
economics must distinguish between the various kinds of 
demand and deal with the question of the quality of demand. 
Economics replies that it is not our business, we are only 
interested in demand, its quality does not concern us. But in 
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fact the quality of demand or want does affect economics. In 
the example given above there are other possibilities besides 
trade. The man with the gold necklaces might take advantage 
of a time when the owner of the rice is not present to steal 
some or he might just kill the owner in order to get the whole 
sack. On the other hand, the two men might become friends 
and help each other out, so that there is no need for any buying 
or selling or bartering at all; they might just share the rice until 
it's all gone. It could happen in any of these ways. So factors 
such as personal morality or emotions such as greed and fear 
can affect the economic outcome. A demand that does not balk 
at violence or theft will have different results from one that 
recognizes moral restraints. 

In order to show that economics is a science, that it is 
objective and doesn't get mixed up with subjective feelings and 
values, economists will sometimes give various examples to 
back up their arguments. They say, for instance, that a bottle 
of alcohol and a pot of Chinese noodles may have the same 
economic value, or that going to a night club may contribute 
more to the economy than going to listen to a Dhamma 
discourse. These are truths according to economics. They 
take no values whatsoever into account. Economics will not 
look at the bene-fits or harm that come from a particular 
commodity, activity, production, consumption, or trade. 
Neither the vices associated with the frequenting of night clubs 
nor the knowledge and wisdom arising from listening to a 
Dhamma talk, are its concern. Others may look at things from 
those standpoints but economics will have nothing of it. 

Thoroughly reflecting on the leading cases above one 
sees that the scientific nature and objectivity of economics is 
rather narrow and superficial. Economists look at just one 



short phase of the natural causal process, as if just cutting out 
the part that they are interested in, without paying attention to 
the whole stream of causes and conditions in its entirety. This 
is a characteristic of economics in the industrial era which 
prevents it from being a true science and from being adequately 
objective. However certain contemporary trends seem to 
indicate that economics is starting to expand its vision to 
encompass more of the causal process, and is consequently 
moving in accordance with reality. 

The first thing to consider is what economic costs may 
arise from harm to the consumer's well-being. Let us return to 
the example of the bottle of alcohol and the pot of Chinese 
noodles. We can see that, though their market prices may be 
the same, their economic costs are not equal. The bottle of 
alcohol may damage the person's health, forcing him to spend 
money on medical treatment. The distillery which produced 
the alcohol will probably have released foul-smelling fumes 
into the air, which can be dangerous to health, causing cold 
sores, for instance. The pollution of the environment causes a 
natural degradation that has economic effects. It may force the 
government to devote resources to remedying environmental 
problems. The one who drinks the alcohol might crash his car 
as a result, incurring more economic costs. And of course 
there are the detrimental social effects: drinking can cause 
crime, and crime's costs are very high. Also, intoxication will 
mean that the one who drinks will have poor mindfulness, 
making him less efficient at work. 

Every one of the above points is concerned with 
economics. They imply the necessity of looking at economic 
costs on a much wider scale than at present, not just in terms of 
market prices. There is now a trend towards including 
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environmental costs in calculations of economic cost. Some 
economists even include them in the price of the finished 
product. But it is not really enough. In the case of the bottle 
of alcohol, apart from the environmental costs there are also 
the social, moral, and health costs (i.e. crime, efficiency of 
production, etc.) of which all have economic implications. 

(4) Lack of clarity in its understanding of human nature 

Having shown how economics is related to other 
matters, particularly values, and how it is affected by other 
things we may now turn to another important problem — that of 
an understanding of human nature. It is an extremely 
important matter. All disciplines must be founded on an 
understanding of human nature. If any discipline errs with its 
understanding, then it will be unable to reach the complete 
truth and be unable to really solve the problems of humanity. 
So on the matter of human nature, what is the understanding of 
economics, and what is the understanding of Buddhism and 
Buddhist economics? I have already mentioned that economics 
looks at the phenomena of human demand or want, but looks at 
only one side of it, refusing to take into account the quality of 
demand. If that is true, and the quality of demand is a natural 
phenomena then it means that economics refuses to consider a 
truth that lies within the nature of things. That being so, then 
one must further question economics as to how it could be a 
discipline and how it could give a complete answer to human 
problems. The only possible defense is that economics is just a 
specialized discipline that must cooperate with the other 
relevant disciplines. 
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(a) Want 

I would like to begin dealing with the subject of human 
nature by looking at demand or wants. Modern economics and 
Buddhism both agree that mankind has unlimited wants. There 
are a great number of sayings of the Buddha concerning this 
point, e.g. obulji±yi<<t±n «t>be - there is no river like 
craving. Rivers can sometimes fill their banks but the wants 
of human beings never come to an end. In some places in the 
Buddhist texts it says that even if money were to fall from the 
skies like rain, man's sensual desires would not be fulfilled. 
Elsewhere the Buddha says that if one could magically 
transform a whole mountain into solid gold ore it would still 
not provide complete and lasting satisfaction to even one 
person. Thus, there are a large number of teachings in the 
Buddhist tradition that deal with the unlimited nature of human 
want. Here I would like to relate a story that appears in the 
K«±>lbT ales. 

In the far and ancient past there lived a king called 
Nboei«w. He was a very powerful ruler, an emperor who is 
known in legend for having lived a very long life. N boei«w 
had all the classic requisites of an emperor; he was an 
exceptional human being. He had everything that anyone 
could wish for. He was a prince for 84,000 years, then the heir 
apparent for 84,000 years, and then emperor for 84,000 years. 
One day, after having been emperor for 84,000 years, King 
N boei«o/ started to show signs of boredom. The great wealth 
that he possessed was no longer enough to satisfy him. The 
King's courtiers saw that something was wrong and asked what 
was ailing his Majesty. He replied, 'The wealth and pleasure I 
enjoy here is trifling: tell me, is there anywhere superior to 
this?' 'Heaven, your Majesty,' the courtiers replied. Now, one 
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of the King's treasures was the cakkaratana, a magic wheel 
shaped object that could transport him anywhere at his 
command. So King N boei«ar used it to take him to the 
Heaven of the Four Great Kings. The Four Great Kings 
themselves came out to welcome him and on learning of his 
desire, invited him to take over the whole of their heavenly 
realm. 

King N boei«w ruled over the Heaven of the Four 
Great Kings for a very long time until one day he began to feel 
bored again. It was no longer enough, the pleasure that could 
be derived from the wealth and delights of that realm could 
satisfy him no more. He conferred with his attendants and was 
informed of the superior enjoyments of the U«wbu^L t« Heaven 
realm. So King N boei«us picked up his cakkaratana and 
ascended to the U«u±u^ £«Heaven where he was greeted by its 
ruler, Lord Indra, who promptly made him a gift of half of his 
kingdom. 

King N boei«u/m\Q& over the U«u±u^ t« Heaven with 
Lord Indra for another very long time until Lord Indra came to 
the end of the merit that had sustained him in his high station, 
and was replaced by a new Lord Indra. The new Lord Indra 
ruled on until he too reached the end of his lifespan. In all 
thirty-six Lord Indras came and went while King N boei«w 
carried on enjoying the pleasures of his position. Then, finally 
he began to feel dissatisfied, half of heaven was not enough, he 
wanted to rule over all of it. So King TV ir>ei«u^began to think 
of how to kill Lord Indra and depose him. But it is impossible 
for a human being to kill Lord Indra, because humans cannot 
kill deities, and so his wish went unfulfilled. King N boei«a/t 
inability to satisfy this craving made it start to rot the very root 
of his being, and caused the aging process to begin. 
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Suddenly he fell out of U«wbuj?i t« Heaven down to earth, 
where he landed in an orchard with a resounding bump. When 
the workers in the orchard saw that a great king had arrived 
some set off to inform the Palace, and others improvised a 
make-shift throne for him to sit on. By now King N boei«w 
was on the verge of death. The Royal Family came out to visit 
and asked if he had any last words. King N boei«w 
proclaimed his greatness. He told them of the great power and 
wealth he had possessed on earth and in heaven, but then 
finally admitted that his desires remained unfulfilled. 

There the story of King N boei«us ends. It shows how 
Buddhism shares with economics the view that the wants of 
humanity are unlimited or endless. But Buddhism does not 
stop there. It goes on to speak of two features of human nature 
that are relevant to economics and need to be understood. 
First, Buddhism distinguishes two kinds of want or desire: 

(a) the desire for pleasurable experience (both physical 
and mental) together with the desire for the things that feed the 
sense of self, i.e. the cravings known in Buddhist terminology 
as i±yi<< 

(b) the desire for true well-being or quality of life, 
(diboet). 

The second point, also related to this principle of 
wanting, is that Buddhism holds that we are beings that have 
the ability to train and develop ourselves. Desire for well- 
being or for a quality of life indicates a desire for self- 
development or in other words the development of human 
potential. The one essential point of human development is 
thus the diverting, or exchanging of desire for things that 
provide pleasant experiences and feed the sense of self, into the 
desire for true well-being. Whereas the first kind of desire is 
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unlimited, the second is not and therefore tends to be in 
frequent conflict with the first, as for example in the matter of 
eating. When we eat, both kinds of desire are present, 
although for most people the desire for well-being is not 
usually conscious; we tend only to be aware of the desire for 
pleasurable experience. 

Why do human beings eat? Surely it is to nourish the 
body, to give it strength and good health. But the desire that 
arises in peoples' minds is for enjoyment, food that is 'good' in 
terms of taste. This desire may oppose the desire for well- 
being, and even destroy the quality of life. The desire for the 
experience of delicious flavours leads us to search for the 
tastiest food and it may be, for instance, that the most delicious 
food contains artificial additives which enhance the smell, 
colour, and taste of the food but are harmful to our body, and 
thus our well-being. Also, people who eat primarily for taste 
often eat immoderately. They may eat so much that 
afterwards they suffer from indigestion and flatulence. In the 
long run they may become overweight, which is also dangerous 
to health. Food that provides well-being is usually quite cheap 
but food consumed to satisfy the desire for taste, or food that is 
currently fashionable, may be unnecessarily expensive. People 
endlessly pursuing their cravings may even spend as much as a 
hundred dollars a day on food. 

So the two kinds of desire are in frequent conflict. The 
more that human beings seek to gratify their desire for pleasure 
the more they destroy their true well-being. The principle 
applies not only to the consumption of food, but to all human 
activities, even to the use of technology. We must learn how 
to distinguish between the two kinds of desire and then reflect 
on them wisely. 
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The principle of desire leads us to the subject of value, 
because desire (or demand) creates value. The two-fold nature 
of desire creates two kinds of value, which may be termed as 
true, and artificial value. The true value of something is 
decided by its ability to meet the desire for well-being, 
artificial value by its capacity to gratify the desire for pleasure. 
In any one object, the true value will tend to be outweighed by 
an artificial value created out of craving and conceit. Desire 
for the sensually appealing, or for trendy things to serve as 
status symbols together with popular values and prejudices all 
crowd into our reckoning of the value of things. 

(b) Consumption 

The question of consumption is similar to that of value. 
We must distinguish what kind of desire our consumption is 
intended to satisfy. Is it in order to answer the need for things 
of true value, or in order to enjoy the pleasures afforded by 
false value. Consumption may be said to be the 

consummation of human economic activity, but the meaning 
ascribed to it by economic theory in the industrial era and that 
of Buddhist economics is not the same. 

Consumption is the alleviation or gratification of desire, 
that much is agreed. From the perspective of economics, 
consumption is defined simply as the use of goods and services 
to satisfy wants. But now let us look at Buddhist economics. 
It defines right consumption as the use of goods and services to 
satisfy the desire for true well-being. In other words, it says 
that consumption must have a goal and a purpose. 

Industrial era economics says demand -> consumption 
-> satisfaction, and that's the end of it, there's no need to know 
what happens afterwards. In this view consumption can be of 
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anything whatsoever so long as it results in satisfaction. 
Economics does not consider whether or not human well-being 
is adversely affected by that consumption. Buddhism agrees 
with the basic concept of consumption but adds that human 
well-being must be augmented by the satisfaction of a demand. 
Consumption must have quality of life as its aim. This is the 
difference of perspective. 

(c) Work and working 

'Work' and 'working' are also terms that are 
understood in different ways by conventional and Buddhist 
economics, and once more the difference is related to the two 
kinds of desire. In the case that work is connected with the 
desire for true well-being (which includes the desire for self- 
development and the development of human potentialities) 
then the results of the work immediately and directly 
correspond to the desire. Work is done with desire for the 
results of the work itself and so provides satisfaction. If 
however, the work is done with desire for the things that 
provide one with pleasure, then the results of the work itself are 
not what one desires. They are merely the conditions needed to 
acquire the things that one desires. Work then is seen as a 
matter of unavoidable necessity. 

The difference between the two attitudes to work lies in 
that in the first case work is perceived as a potentially 
satisfying activity and in the second as a necessary chore. 
Modern Western economic theory is based on the view that 
work is something that we are compelled to do in order to 
obtain money for consumption. It is the time when we are not 
working, or "leisure time", when we may experience happiness 
and satisfaction. Work and satisfaction are considered to be 
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separate and generally opposing principles. However, over the 
centuries, Western people have become deeply inculcated with 
a love of work and thirst for knowledge so that they tend to 
work and study with determination and dedication, despite 
their negative ideas about work. But when a society lacking 
that firm cultural base takes up this view of work as a condition 
for the acquisition of money, then there will be detrimental 
effects on work, the economy, on individual lives and on 
society as a whole. 

To give an example of the two different kinds of 
working, let us suppose that Mr. Smith is a researcher. He is 
seeking to discover natural means of pest control for 
agricultural use. Mr. Smith enjoys his work because the things 
he desires from it, knowledge and its application, are the direct 
fruits of his research. The advances he makes, and the 
increases in understanding he experiences, afford him a 
constant satisfaction. The growth of his knowledge and the 
clarity of his understanding continually add to the enjoyment 
Mr. Smith derives from his work. 

Mr. Jones is a research worker in the same field as Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Jones works for money and promotions. Thus the 
results of the work itself, knowledge and its practical 
applications are not the results that he desires. They are merely 
the means by which he can ultimately get what he really wants, 
which is money and position. Mr. Jones doesn't enjoy his 
work, he does it because he feels he has to. 

From this discussion of the nature of work, it may be 
seen that work in the Buddhist sense, performed in order to 
meet the desire for well-being, can give a constant satisfaction. 
People are able to enjoy their work. In Buddhist terminology it 
is referred to working with "chanda". But work with the 
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desire for some pleasure or other is called working with iiyi« 
People working with iiyi«ha\Q the desire to consume, so that 
while still working (and thus not yet consuming) they 
experience no satisfaction, and so are unable to enjoy their 
work. 

It might be objected that not all kinds of work afford 
the opportunity for enjoyment and satisfaction. It is not 
merely the desire for pleasure that is the obstacle. Many jobs, 
especially in industry, are dull and undemanding or seem 
pointless. In others the physical conditions may be difficult, 
even dangerous to health. In such cases the boredom, 
frustration, and depression of the workers has negative effects 
on productivity. Buddhist economics points to the need to 
create jobs and organize production in such a way as to 
maximize the opportunities for workers to fulfill their desire 
for well-being. However, the basic point remains valid. The 
attitude we hold towards our work, whatever it is, is a major 
conditioning factor of the effect it has on us. 

As regards the subjects dealt with above, i.e. the nature 
of desire, of values, and of work, Buddhism accepts the fact 
that it is natural for people to have cravings for things (i±yi<j. 
But at the same time Buddhism sees that human beings also 
have the desire for quality of life or well-being, and that this 
second kind of desire, is an inherent true need of humanity. 
There is a desire for self-improvement and for the good. 
Consequently, Buddhism is not denying craving, but rather is 
looking towards transforming it as much as possible into the 
desire for well-being, and to make that desire for well-being 
lead to self-improvement. This change of meaning has 
significance for many other matters, even for example the 
definitions of wealth, goods and services, competition, and 
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cooperation. When the foundation of things changes, 

everything changes. 

(d) Competition & Cooperation 

The view of economics is that it is human nature to 
compete. Buddhism, on the other hand, says that it is within 
human nature both to compete and to cooperate, and 
furthermore makes a distinction between true and artificial 
cooperation. 

Competition is natural. When we are striving to satisfy 
the desire for pleasure we will compete fiercely, because at 
such times we want to get as much as possible for ourselves 
and we feel no sense of sufficiency or fullness. If we can get 
that object of desire all for ourselves and nobody else gets any 
of it, then so much the better. Inevitably competition is 
intense; it is natural to the mind driven by iiyi<< However the 
competitive instinct may be utilized to induce cooperation. 
One might get all the members of a particular group together in 
order to compete with another group. One might, for example, 
arouse or encourage the people of a country to be nationalistic 
and cooperate in refusing to buy goods from abroad. But that 
cooperation is based entirely on competition. Stimulation of 
the competitive instinct in such a way as to give rise to 
cooperation on one particular level is what Buddhism calls 
artificial cooperation. 

True cooperation is that which takes place in the effort 
to meet the desire for quality of life. When human beings 
desire their true well-being they are able to cooperate to solve 
the problems of mankind. The potential for true cooperation 
lies within human nature. One form of human development 
entails diverting humanity's energies from competition towards 
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a cooperative effort to solve the problems facing the world. 
Thus for objects of true value we are able to cooperate, but for 
artificial values we will compete with all our might in order to 
lay our hands on the position or personal benefit that we crave. 

(e) Contentment and Consumerism 

At this point I would like to introduce a few comments 
on the subject of contentment. Although it doesn't fit in 
exactly with the argument being put forward here, it is related 
to it, and as contentment is a virtue that has often been 
misunderstood, it seems to merit some discussion. 

The question of contentment involves the quality of life 
and the two kinds of human want that have been discussed 
above. It is quite apparent that people who are content have 
fewer wants than those who are discontent. However a correct 
definition of the term must make the qualification that 
contentment implies only the absence of artificial want, i.e. the 
desire for pleasure. The desire for true well-being remains. 

Our misunderstanding of the meaning of contentment is 
due to the failure to distinguish between the two different kinds 
of desire. We lump the two kinds of desire together, and in 
proposing contentment, dismiss them both. A contented 
person comes to be seen as one who wants nothing at all. 
Here lies our mistake. 

Thais believe themselves to possess the virtue of 
contentment, but research has shown them to be avid 
consumers. These two things are incompatible. Can you see 
the contradiction? Either Thais are not content or else they are 
not the big consumers they are said to be. 

A criticism that has been made in the past, it might be 
called an accusation, is that the contentment of the Thai people 
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makes them lazy and apathetic and so prevents the country 
from progressing. But one commentator holds that it is rather 
the Thais' penchant for consumption and dislike for production 
that hinders development. So one view is that it is contentment 
that retards development and another that it is the liking for 
consumption. Whichever is true, what is certain is that 
arousing people's desires for consumer goods does not 
invariably lead to an increase in production. The belief, once 
widely held, that economic development depends on 
encouraging spending and consumption, has not been borne out 
by the results. In Thailand it appears that problems have been 
aggravated — Thais now like to consume a lot but don't like to 
produce. We think only of consuming or possessing things, but 
not of making them ourselves. We want to have all the things 
that they have in developed countries, and feel proud that we 
live like people in those countries do, but we're not proud to 
produce those things as they do. It is this attitude that really 
obstructs development. It demonstrates that merely arousing 
desires in people without a correct understanding of human 
nature cannot provide satisfactory results. The desire to 
consume, once aroused, rather than leading to an increase in 
production, leads instead to profligacy, debt, and crime: a 
development gone seriously awry. 

Is it possible that Thais are both content and avid 
consumers after all? That we have been moving away from a 
traditional contentment and exchanging it for the values of 
consumerism? If that is the case then it means that in 
introducing the Western economic system into our society, we 
have applied it wrongly, and are now suffering the harmful 
results. Actually, if we Thais were really content in the correct 
way defined above, then it would enable us to support a steady 
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and continual growth in production. The path from 

contentment to production would be similar to that taken by 
Western countries, where the Industrial Revolution was based 
on the Protestant work ethic. 

The Protestant work ethic teaches virtues of 
contentment, economy and frugality, and encourages the 
investment of savings in order to increase production. It 
teaches people to love work and to work for work's sake. 
Westerners at the time of the Industrial Revolution lived with 
contentment but desired to produce. Instead of using their 
energies for consumption, they used them for production so as 
to promote industrial advance. We Thais also have a good 
foundation: we are content, we dislike extravagance, we're not 
obsessed with consumption, we know how to be economical 
and use things sparingly. What we need to do is to create and 
stimulate a love of work and a desire for accomplishment. 
Such a desire will lead to production and will bear fruit in 
industrial development. So, in summary, contentment 
understood correctly means cutting off the first kind of desire, 
the artificial desire for sense-pleasure but actively encouraging 
and supporting the desire for quality of life. 

In Buddhism, contentment is always paired with effort. 
The purpose of contentment is seen to be to save the time and 
energy lost in ministering to selfish desires, and using it to 
create and nurture true well-being. 

There are many things that need to be said concerning 
production: it is a big subject. Consideration of the subject of 
production doesn't merely call for an understanding of human 
existence but demands a wide-ranging examination of the 
whole of nature. In economics, the work 'production' is 
deceptive. We tend to think that through production we create 
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new things, when in fact we merely effect changes of state. 
We transform one substance or form of energy into another. 
These transformations entail the creation of a new state by the 
destruction of an old one. Thus production is almost always 
accompanied by destruction. 

If economics was a true science it would not treat 
production in isolation. Production involves destruction and in 
some cases the destruction is acceptable, in others it is not. 
Consequently the point to consider regarding economic 
production is as to whether, in cases where the value of the 
thing produced is offset by the values of that which is 
destroyed, production is justified. In some cases we may have 
to refrain from production in order to sustain the quality of life. 

So in modern economics, consideration in terms of 
production or non-production alone is incorrect. Non- 
production can be a useful economic activity. We must 
examine the subject of production by dividing it into two kinds: 

(a) production offset by destruction, e.g. production 
entailing destruction of natural resources and environmental 
degradation 

(b) production for destruction, e.g. arms manufacture. 
In (a) non-production is sometimes called for, and in (b) 

is always the better choice. 

There is production with positive results and production 
with negative results; production that enriches the quality of 
life and that which destroys it. 

In the economics of the industrial era, the term 
production has been given a very narrow meaning. It is taken 
to relate only to those things that can be bought and sold — it is 
an economics of the market place. Thus if I make a table and 
chair at my monastery and then use it myself, economically 
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speaking, I have not produced anything. A professional 
comedian goes on the stage and tells jokes. He relaxes the 
audience and gives them a good time. This is taken to be 
economically productive because money changes hands. 
However, someone working in an office, who is of a very 
cheerful disposition, always saying and doing things to cheer 
and refresh those around them, so that their work-mates are 
free of tension (and feel no need to go and see a professional 
comedian), is not considered to have produced anything. We 
never consider the economic price of action and speech that 
continually creates tension in the work place, so that those 
affected have to find some way to alleviate it with amusements 
such as going to see a comedian. To give another example: a 
bull fight, where people pay money to see bulls killed, is called 
an economic production. A child helping an elderly person 
across the road is not. 

Please give some thought to the cases mentioned above. 
They are examples that show the narrowness of economic 
thought and its definition of production. Buddhist economics 
expands its thinking more widely. In regards to this matter, if 
one looks for the 'invisible hand' of Adam Smith, one must 
complain that it doesn't function everywhere. The questions of 
wealth and economic growth must be reconsidered. What is 
the true purpose of economic growth anyway? Surely it must 
be to secure an increase in the quality of life. 
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The Major Characteristics of 
Buddhist Economics 

(1) Middle-way economics: realization of true well-being 

An important characteristic of Buddhist economics is 
that it is a 'middle-way'. It might be called a middle-way 
economics. The Buddhist way of life is referred to as a path 
and each of the eight factors of the path is called tin n <% which 
means right or correct, e.g. t±nn«!«kwh Right Livelihood. 
Each factor is tin n «because it gives rise to the optimum 
benefit in its respective sphere. The path is a middle-way 
between too much and too little. It is just right. So the 
middle-way means 'just the right amount'. 

Schumacher says that the presence of Right Livelihood 
in the Eight-Fold Path of Buddhism necessitates a Buddhist 
economics. What may be added to that statement is the fact 
that it also makes inevitable the presence of Wrong Livelihood. 
Similarly, right economic activity implies wrong economic 
activity. Here, a correct or 'right' economy is a middle-way 
economy. Buddhism is full of teachings referring to the 
middle way, the right amount, knowing moderation and all 
these terms may be considered as synonyms for the idea of 
balance or equilibrium. But what exactly do all these terms 
refer to? We may define 'the right amount' as the point at 
which human satisfaction and true well-being coincide, i.e. 
when we experience satisfaction through answering the desire 
for quality of life. This point leads back to the subject of 
consumption which was stated above to be the consummation 
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of economics. Here we may go through the meanings of 
consumption once more. According to conventional 
economics, the term consumption refers to the use of goods 
and services to answer want and needs, so as to provide the 
highest satisfaction. However in the Buddhist system, con- 
sumption refers to the use of goods and services to answer 
wants and needs in ways that engender satisfaction at having 
increased the quality of life. In the Buddhist view, when 
enhancement of true well-being is experienced through 
consumption, then that consumption is said to be successful. If 
consumption issues merely in feelings of satisfaction, and those 
feelings are indulged without any understanding of the nature 
of that consumption or its repurcussions, then according to 
Buddhist economics, it is incorrect. Satisfaction of desires 
may have harmful effects and may cause a decline is the 
quality of life. 

Consumption can increase the quality of life and so 
form a basis for further developments of human potentialities 
which in turn ennoble life. Thus economics is related to the 
whole of human existence. That being so, if it is to have any 
authenticity, economics must play a part in the development of 
human potentialities and help mankind to be able to lead a 
noble life, to enjoy an increasingly mature kind of happiness. 
If it does not do so, then of what use is it to us? 

That the consummation of economics lies in 
consumption is brought out in Buddhist economics by the 
principle of cipRofh bob 3 3 vis< This is a teaching which 
appears throughout the Buddhist scriptures, even in the Pw«eb 
Q^jipllib, the verses held to contain the heart of Buddhism 
where it is expressed as n tub 3 3 vi*<t±)£ihibtn j , 'knowing 
moderation in consumption'. Knowing moderation means 
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knowing the optimum amount, how much is 'just right'. The 
principle of nbab 33 vux, of knowing the right amount, is an 
important one in Buddhism. It occurs in a wide range of 
contexts, for example as one of the seven virtues of the Good 
Man (or Woman) and is invariably present in any reference to 
consumption. 

nhib 33 vu<is the defining characteristic of Buddhist 
economics. Knowing the right amount in consumption refers to 
an awareness of that optimum point where the enhancement 
of true well-being coincides with the experience of satisfaction. 
In the teachings that lay down the way in which monks and 
nuns should make use of the requisited offered to them, it is 
stressed that they should consider the reason and purpose 
of their consumption, as in the traditional formula: 
Qb 1 J±Eli<<kpo^ptzyM)q<<±i /..; wisely reflecting, I take 
almsfood." Whatever is consumed must firstly be reflected 
upon wisely. This principle is not restricted to monastics; it 
applies to all Buddhists. We should reflect intelligently on 
food — that the true purpose of eating is not for fun, for 
indulgence or the fascination of taste. We reflect that it is 
inappropriate to eat things just because they are expensive and 
fashionable. We shouldn't eat extravagantly and wastefully. 
We should eat so as to sustain our lives, for the health of the 
body, in order to eradicate painful feelings of hunger that have 
arisen and to prevent new ones (from overeating) arising. We 
eat so as to be able to carry on our lives in ease. We eat so that 
the energy we derive from the food can support a noble and 
happy life. Whenever we consume anything we should 
understand the meaning of what we are doing in this sort of 
way, and consume in such a way as to experience results that 
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conform to that purpose. 'Just the right amount' or the 
'middle way' lies right here. 

When a person reflects on consumption and 
understands that its purpose is to maintain health and support a 
good and happy life, then true well-being or quality of life will 
be what he or she desires from it. On consumption of a 
particular product or service, then that person will feel satisfied 
at having enriched the quality of their life. This is the meaning 
of n bub 3 3 vuxbr the 'right amount' that constitutes the middle 
way. 

It follows from the above that economic activity is a 
means and not an end in itself. The economic results that are 
desired are not the real goal but a way to it, i.e. they are a 
supporting base for the process of human development that 
leads to a better life. In the case of food it means not just 
eating in order to enjoy the taste and get full, but eating one's 
fill so as to have the physical and mental energy to be able to 
give attention to and reflect on those matters that will increase 
one's wisdom. In the story related earlier, the Buddha had 
food given to the poor peasant, not just in order to allay his 
hunger, but so that he could listen to a Dhamma discourse 
afterwards. Consumption is a means to an end. 

Given these principles, certain subsidiary practices are 
implied. For instance, people who have enough food for their 
needs, are not encouraged to eat as much as they like, or just to 
follow their desires. What's more, praise is sometimes given 
to monks who only eat once a day. Economics, on the other 
hand, would praise those who eat the most; those who eat three 
or four times a day. If someone were to eat ten times a day, so 
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much the better. But in Buddhism, given that eating once a 
day is enough to meet the need for true well-being, then those 
monks who do so are praised. It's not that getting down to 
eating one meal a day is the goal of course. If one didn't do 
anything afterwards to make use of that frugality then it would 
be pointless, just a way of mistreating oneself. Thus one must 
consider consumption as a condition for self-development. 

Eating one meal a day is not a practice restricted to 
monks. On Observance days, Buddhist laypeople may take 
Eight Precepts for a day and a night, one of which is to refrain 
from eating after mid-day. Renunciation of the evening meal 
becomes an economic activity which is of benefit in the 
development of the quality of life. Consumption is then an 
economic activity leading to the development of the quality of 
life that can be either positive or negative in nature, it may 
mean to eat or not to eat. In other words, not eating can also 
be an economic activity increasing the quality of life, and in 
doing so provide satisfaction. 

Ordinarily our satisfaction arises from consumption, but 
there are also many cases in which we can experience a sense 
of satisfaction at non-consumption. However the satisfaction 
at non-consumption might arise from some mental impurity, 
e.g. one could eat only once a day out of conceit, to show how 
tough or ascetic one is, and then feel pleasure and satisfaction 
in the pride one feels in one's accomplishment. Satisfaction 
arising from conceit is a mere step away from that arising from 
the gratification of craving. The correct form of satisfaction in 
this case would be to eat little or to abstain from food as a way 
of training oneself, in order to go against the grain of desire, 
and then to feel pleased and satisfied at the resultant increase in 
one's true well-being. A great many people, in their efforts to 
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find satisfaction through consumption, damage their health and 
do harm to themselves and others. Drinking alcohol for 
instance, satisfies a desire, but is a cause of ill-health, quarrels 
and accidents. People who eat for taste often over-eat and 
make themselves unhealthy. Others give no thought at all to 
food values and waste a lot of money on junk foods, so that 
some people even become deficient in certain vitamins and 
minerals despite eating large meals every day. Incredibly, 
cases of malnutrition have even been reported. Apart from 
doing themselves no good, their over-eating deprives others of 
food. So pleasure and satisfaction are not a measure of value. 
If our satisfaction lies in things that do not enrich the quality of 
life, then it can sometimes destroy our true welfare, We may 
become deluded and intoxicated; we may lose our health, lose 
the quality of life. 

There is a classic economic principle that the essential 
value of goods lies in their ability to bring satisfaction to the 
consumer. Here, we may point to the examples given above 
where heavy consumption and strong satisfaction have both 
positive and negative results. The Buddhist perspective is that 
the benefit of goods and services lies in their ability to provide 
the consumer with a sense of satisfaction at having enhanced 
the quality of his or her life. There has to be that extra clause. 
All definitions, whether of goods, services, wealth or whatever, 
must be modified in this way. 

(2) Not harming oneself or others 

A further meaning of the term 'just the right amount' is 
of not harming oneself or others. This is another important 
principle and one that is used in Buddhism as the basic 
criterion of right action, not only in relation to consumption, 
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but for all human activity. Here it may be noted that in 
Buddhism 'not harming others' does not apply to human 
beings alone, but to all that lives, or in a more contemporary 
idiom, to all ecosystems. 

From a Buddhist perspective, economic principles are 
related to the three interconnected aspects of human existence: 
human beings, nature, and society (with the meaning of the 
word nature used in the sense of ecosystems). Buddhist 
economics must be in concord with the whole causal process 
and to do that it must have a proper relationship with all three 
of those aspects, which in turn must harmonize and support 
each other. Economic activity must take place in such a way 
that it doesn't harm oneself, i.e. does not cause a decline in the 
quality of life, but on the contrary enhances it. Not harming 
others means not causing distress and agitation to society and 
not causing degeneration in the quality of ecosystems. 

At present there is a growing awareness in developed 
countries of environmental issues. People are anxious about 
economic activities that entail the use of toxic chemicals and 
the burning of fossil fuels, and the like. Such activities are 
harmful to the health of individuals, to the welfare of society, 
and to the environment. They may be included in the phrase 
harming oneself and harming others, and are a major problem 
for mankind. 



Technology 



I would like to digress a little at this point and say 
something about technology. The question may be asked as to 
what our understanding of technology is. In Buddhism, or 
particularly in Buddhist economics, technology is defined as 
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the means to extend the range of human faculties. We possess 
eyes, ears, a nose, a tongue, a body, and a mind — these are our 
sense faculties, and they are limited in use. If we want to drive 
in a nail and we use our fist it will be very painful. If we have 
to walk wherever we want to go it will be very time- 
consuming. So what can we do? We invent a hammer. A 
hammer extends the range of our sense faculties, increases 
the amount of work we can do with our hands. We have 
extended distances our feet can take us by building vehicles, 
and then airplanes. Our eyes are unable to see very small 
objects, so we have invented microscopes to see micro- 
organisms. They cannot see the stars that lie at great distances 
from the earth, and so we have built telescopes. These days we 
can even build a computer to extend the capability of the brain. 
So technology extends the range of sense faculties. 

In the modern period our use of material means to 
effect the extension of the range of sense faculties has led to 
industrial advances, but the current form of technology is not 
the only one. 

Historically, there have been cultures whose people 
have been seriously concerned with matters of the mind. They 
also found ways to extend the range of human faculties, but 
they used non-physical means. It is said that certain monks and 
yogis developed psychic powers such as the ability to fly 
through the air and to read others' minds. So we may 
distinguish two kinds of technology: the physical and the 
psychical. People make use of technology in their relationship 
with society and nature, and so it becomes a new kind of 
environmental factor, one that is man-made. Sometimes this 
man-made factor conflicts with the well-being of society and 
nature, causing various problems. Technological development 



may cause an imbalance in the quality of human life, nature, 
and society; it may hinder the harmonious, supportive 
relationship between these three factors, causing them to 
decline. And technology may be used in a way that harms self 
and others. These problems may be remedied by developing 
technologies that are conducive to harmony and mutual support 
between these three elements of human existence, and by using 
technology to promote the true welfare of self and others. 



Summary 



In summary, one important point that must be stressed 
is that the economic results that we seek are not ends in 
themselves. They are means, and the end to which they must 
lead is the development of the quality of life and of humanity 
itself. Consequently, it is the view of Buddhism that economic 
activity and its results must provide the basis of support for a 
good and noble life one of individual and social development. 

Buddhism considers economics to be of great signifi- 
cance — this is demonstrated by the Buddha having the 
peasant eat something before teaching him. Economists might 
differ as to whether the Buddha's investment of a 45 kilometer 
walk was worth the enlightenment of a single person, but the 
point is that not only is Right Livelihood one of the factors of 
the Eightfold Path, but that hungry people cannot appreciate 
Dhamma. Although consumption and economic wealth are 
important, they are not goals in themselves, but are merely the 
foundations for human development and the enhancement of 
the quality of life. They allow us to realize the profound: after 
eating, the peasant listened to Dhamma and became 
enlightened. We must ensure that the creation of wealth leads 
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to a life in which people can be creative, develop their 
potentials, and endeavor to be good and noble. It is in short the 
quality of life that we are talking about. 

In Buddhism there is a teaching called the Three Attha: 
that is, the initial, medium, and ultimate goals of human life. 
The initial, or basic goal refers to 'visible benefits,' of which a 
reasonable economic security is central; but the benefits of the 
first Attha have to be coordinated so as to assist with the 
attainment of the two further goals — the medium goal of 
mental virtues and quality of life, and the ultimate goal of 
complete inner freedom. In the effort to help achieve these 
three goals, economics must look upon itself as a contributing 
factor, one of many interrelated branches of knowledge that 
must support each other in the remedying of human problems. 
Consequently, an important task for economics is to find its 
points of contact with other disciplines and discover in which 
ways to best cooperate with them, how best to distribute the 
work load. Education for example could be used to teach 
people to recognize true and false values, what is and is not 
quality of life and so cooperate with economics in human 
development. 

The major part of our lives is taken up with economic 
activities. If economics is to have any real part to play in the 
resolution of the problems facing humanity, then all economic 
activities, whether production, working, spending or 
consuming must help to create true well-being and develop the 
potential for a good and noble life. It is something that we are 
capable of doing. The essence of Buddhist economics lies 
here, in ensuring that economic activity simultaneously 
enhances the quality of our lives. 
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